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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


PENDANT to the Indian imbroglio 
A was provided during the week by 
the publication of an exchange of 
letters between the Prime Minister and 


the Leader of the Opposition. Mr. Baldwin 
wrote to say that one of the questions he raised 
in the debate last week in the House of Commons 
had not been answered and he felt that in the 
interests of historical neatness the uncertainty 
should be cleared up. What he wanted to know 
was: did the Viceroy’s pronouncement about 
Dominion status imply any change of policy, 
and if so, when was the change to take effect? 
Mr, MacDonald answered this very simply with 
a negative. Very simply, but not very satis- 
factorily; for it brings us back to the old ques- 
tion: if the pronouncement foreshadowed nothing 
new, then why was it made? Why herald 


Nothing with a fanfare of trumpets? The 
truth, of course, is that the Viceroy’s statement, 
intended to mean nothing here at home, was 
intended to mean—or to be taken as meaning—a 
great deal in India. Lord Irwin, with the best 
intentions, has been betrayed, into a piece of 
opportunism that has, or will have when its 
true character is understood, seriously damaged 
the prestige of the British Raj in the eyes of a 
people that is already suspicious. The trouble 
is to come. 


Last week we noted that pressure was being 
brought to bear on the Labour Minister by the 
rank and file of the party to increase the amount 
of unemployment benefit. | That pressure has 
now been partially successful. Miss Bondfield 
referred the matter back to the Cabinet and the 
result is a compromise—but a costly one. The 
fort has been held successfully against any 
increase in the amount of adult benefit, but an 
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all-round increase in juvenile benefit amounting 
to between 2s. 6d. and 3s. has been decided on, 
and an increase of 2s. in the allowance for 
wives. One wholly new category of beneficiaries 
has been created—that between the ages of 15 and 
16. This is not so startling as it appears, being 
designed in conformity with the Report of the 
National Advisory Council, which recommends 
that when children leave school—and the school- 
leaving age is shortly to be raised to 15—they 
should be immediately qualified for benefit if 
unemployed. It adds the wise proviso, which is 
to be incorporated and made compulsory in the 
pending Unemployment Insurance Bill, that 
children during the period in which they are 
in receipt of such benefit must attend at some 
instruction centre. This principle is incontrovert- 
ible. It means that the State will be getting at 
least some return for its money. 


The coal situation has not improved. The 
refusal of the Mineowners’ Association to meet 
the miners has been followed by a revolt of the 
Yorkshire owners, but if anything this is 
only a complication. The Prime Minister during 
the week added himself and Mr. Henderson to 
the personnel of the Cabinet Coal Committee. 
Both owners and men have been separately in 
teuch with the Government. There have been 
rumours that the Government have agreed to 
the miners’ demand for legislation on wages and 
that a national wages board on the railways 
model is to be set up; but nothing in regard to 
wages has yet gone beyond the stage of dis- 
cussion. A big merger of South Wales collieries 
was announced during the week, but whether this 
means any serious move towards rationalization 
there is as yet no means of knowing. The owners 
seem to be set on effecting economies through 
wages, and this the miners will not stand: the 
Government will have to take a hand or quite 
certainly, left to themselves on this matter, the 
two sides will drift into a crisis. The proper 
way to effect the economies vital to a reduction 
of prices is, as we are tired of saying, thorough- 
going reorganization of production and distri- 
bution. The marketing scheme prepared and 
approved by most of the owners will keep the 
price of coal up, and that will be disastrous to 
everyone—except the owners. And to them, too, 
in the long run. 


Both Mr. Hoover in his Armistice Day speech 
{to which we refer further in a_ leading 
article) and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in his 
speech at the Guildhall, have made it 
clear that the Freedom of the Seas will not 
be discussed at the January Conference. All 
problems arising out of the Kellogg Pact are 
being dealt with in unostentatious discussions 
between General Dawes and representatives of the 
British Government. General Smuts, in. his 
Rhodes Memorial lecture on Saturday, put for- 
ward the un-American point of view in the most 
logical language possible. We do not demand 
of the Americans, he said in effect, that they 
should take an active part against any country 
which has broken both the League Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact, but we do ask for an assurance 
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that such an aggressor will receive neither money 
nor munitions from across the Atlantic. Were 
such an assurance forthcoming, the danger of war 
would be reduced by ninety per cent. No coun 
in the world could risk being branded as the 
aggressor if-it thereby lost all hope of obtaining 
help from outside. 


The decision to appoint Sir Ronald Lindsay 
British Ambassador to Washington, and Sir 
Esmond Ovey Ambassador to Moscow, is 
welcome. There are no two posts which more 
obviously need to be filled at the present time by 
professional diplomats. Professor Gilbert Murra 
had been mentioned as a possible candidate for 
Washington, but despite his many qualities he 
would not have been the right man in the right 
place, at a time when delicate negotiations are 
pending. In the same way, the selection of a 
party man such as Commander Kenworthy for 
Moscow would have made it much more difficult 
for public opinion in this country to accept with. 
out distrust any decision taken by the Government 
in order to improve relations between Great 
Britain and Russia. The appointment of Sir 
Ronald Lindsay is particularly happy. His wife 
is an American and he himself knows intimately 
the feelings not only of the United States but 
also of Europe, where he has served as Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Paris, as Ambassador in 
Berlin, and as Permanent Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in London. 


France is so tired of weak-minded ministers 
that a man with a definite policy and a determin. 
ation to carry it out is sure of success. Probably 
even M. Tardieu himself did not anticipate a 
majority of seventy-nine in last Saturday’s vote 
of confidence. The speech in which he put 
forward the programme of his Government is 
open to several interpretations, and _ rather 
naturally his reference to the possibility that the 
Rhineland would not be evacuated by June 30 
has given rise to considerable uneasiness in 
Germany. For our part, we cannot believe that 
any French Government would care for the 
unpleasant responsibility of being completely 
isolated in maintaining troops on German soil, 
and we anticipate that, after a certain amount of 
quibbling, the evacuation will take place on or 
near the date suggested at the Hague. On the 
other hand the marked absence of references to 
disarmament in this speech, and the well-known 
zest of M. Maginot, the Minister of War, for 
spending revenue on fortresses that will be use 
less in twenty-four years’ time, leave us with 
little hope that the progress of the Five Power 
Naval Conference in January will be smooth. 


Herr Curtius, who has now been appointed 
Foreign Minister in place of the late Dr. Strese 
mann, is not very well known outside his own 
country, but those who came in touch with him 
during the negotiations at the Hague were im- 
pressed by the extent to which he possesses that 
faculty for getting on with the foreigner which 
distinguished his predecessor. As Minister of 
Economic Affairs, Herr Curtius did his best 
improve relations between Germany and Poland, 
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recent agreement regarding the claims of 
and Polish to which we re- 
ferred last week is to a great extent his work, 
It is reported that Herr Stresemann himself hoped 
that Herr Curtius would be his successor, and 
there is every reason to interpret this appointment 
as a definite indication that there will be no 
change in Germany’s foreign policy. 


The Ministry of Transport is still at work on 
the question of compulsory insurance of motorists 
against third-party risks. Compulsory insurance 
will form part of the new traffic Bill which is 
shortly to be introduced. The principle is un- 
exceptionable: it is fantastic that thousands of 
irresponsible motorists should be at large on the 
roads without the means at their disposal to pay 
compensation if they should cause death or 
injury. The trouble is that some motorists are 
either so reckless or so inefficient that they are 
commercially uninsurable, and if all these are 
to be compulsorily insured, the premium-level 
will be liable to rise to the injustice of the 
normal driver. The best solution would doubt- 
less be to eliminate bad drivers from the scheme 
by refusing them licences; but the difficulties 
would be enormous. 


At all events compulsory insurance will do 
something to mitigate the lot of the pedestrian, 
who nowadays gets all too little attention. A 
Pedestrians’ Association has now been formed, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Cecil, to advance 
the cause of those who still find a use for their 

If this Association can maintain a reason- 
able moderation of aim and propaganda it should 
attract much powerful influence. Its danger 
seems likely to be fanaticism—for which there 
may be ample excuse, but which will certainly 
lose it a large potential following. The motorist 
blames the pedestrian and the pedestrian blames 
the motorist, but neither is all knave or all fool. 
The motor has come to stay; it is no good kicking 
against the pricks—or the wheels. Instead of 
insisting on his right to the road the pedestrian 
will be wise to agitate for alternative accommoda- 
tion, and to insist when he gets it that it shall 
be as strictly and exclusively his as the highway 
will become the motorist’s. 


On the refusal of Mr. Clynes to do anything 
towards limiting the duties of coroners, a number 
of members have taken steps to secure the appoint- 
ment of a Departmental Committee on the subject. 
The supporters of this movement include Sir 
Kingsley Wood, Sir Walter Greaves-Lord, Sir 
Robert Aske, Sir Gervais Rentoul, Mr. Norman 
Birkett, and they have behind them a great body 
of public opinion. Sooner or later, reform of the 
kind they seek to bring about must come. It is 
not as if the coroners will resist it. Many of them 
are well aware of the awkwardness, we might say 
the impropriety, of the position in which they are 
at present put. They cannot wish to obstruct the 
police by declining to exercise all the powers now 
illowed them; but neither can they wish to pre- 
ludice persons involved in a case by virtually 
tying them for murder before they are brought 
trial. We will not reiterate opinions with which 


readers of this paper are familiar. Suffice it to 
say that coroners must be put in a situation in 
which, without apology to any party, they can 
confine themselves to their proper business. 


The luncheon to Mr. J. L. Garvin, arranged 
by the Spectator this week, to celebrate his 
twenty-first birthday as Editor of the Observer, 
gave journalism and politics an opportunity they 
eagerly accepted to pay their tribute to a great 
journalist and a remarkable man. Mr. Garvin 
is an editor who edits. He is, indeed, 
the last of the great editors in an age 
when editorship is becoming increasingly sub- 
ordinated to proprietorship and business manage- 
ment. His bigness is that of the states 
man, and he has a judgment that is never so 
sound as when soundness is most needed, on some 
critical or historic issue. Under his control the 
Observer has become a newspaper of marked 
personality—his personality—and independence; 
and this, too, must be noted of Mr. Garvin, that 
he has, besides a profound knowledge of politics 
and life, a genuine love of the humanities, 
so that these are interpreted in his columns 
as ripely and sanely as the rest. In his own 
words he has striven, in an age of tabloid journal- 
ism, to make a paper “‘ absolutely impartial 
in its news, absolutely independent in its views, 
and to give the public what they don’t want.’ 
He has done more: he has proved that to give 
them what they do not want is to give them what 
they do want. ; 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes: ‘‘ The 
attempt on the part of a section of retail London 
butchers to boycott National Mark beef has given 
to it just the fillip of publicity that was needed. 
Their opposition does not seem based on very 
strong grounds. The plea that marking dis- 
figures the carcase can hardly be regarded as a 
serious one, and to say that the consumer never 
demanded the introduction of such a scheme is 
to resort to an argument so weak that one begins 
to suspect some ulterior motive that the boycotters 
would rather not mention. As for the gratuitous 
slur which they have tried to cast upon British 
cattle, it has only served to bring the farmers in 
wholeheartedly against them. The only really 
debatable point they have brought forward is that 
the introduction of the scheme should have been 
delayed until there was a more plentiful supply, 
and here the Ministry of Agriculture has beer 
singularly unfortunate in the dry summer that 
burnt up our pastures and made good fat cattle 
unusually scarce. But even this argument is 
falsified by the plentiful supplies that have been 
forthcoming at Smithfield since the scheme was 
inaugurated. Most of the wholesale butchers and 
many of the best-known retailers of home-killed 
beef in London have welcomed the scheme, and 
those who have supported it loyally report that 
their weekly turnover has steadily increased in 
consequence. One of the biggest retail firms of 
all claims to have increased theirs by £400 per 
week, and have offered to show their books to 
prove it. The boycotters can hardly be surprised, 
therefore, if the weakness of their case is regarded 
by the public as proof of the allegations that 
have been made accusing some of the retail trade 
of practising ‘ substitution’ on a wide scale.” 
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THE WEAPON OF STARVATION 


RESIDENT HOOVER has made the 
P interesting suggestion that ships carrying 

- food should enjoy the same immunity from 
the operations of war as_ hospital ships. 
‘It is a personal reflection rather than an 
official proposal, and it is prompted by his 
own sad experiences when he was revictualling 
Belgium after the war. But obviously he would 
never have thrown out the suggestion unless he 
had hoped that some time or other it would be 
taken up and discussed, and we are probably to 
see in the speech the first public reconnaisance of 
the ideas that Mr. MacDonald turned over with 
him when he was in America. 

It has been made quite clear that the difficult 
problems covered by the phrase of the “* freedom 
of the seas’ will not be on the agenda of the 
Five Power Conference when it meets. Before 
they are thrown into a general conference they 
must first be the subject of detailed negotiation 
between America and ourselves, so that whatever 
view may be taken by other Powers we two shall 
have a common policy and all danger of our 
conflict be avoided. But it is not enough that 
experts should discuss. The problem is one on 
which it is now time that public opinion should 
begin to form, and President Hoover, doubtless 
acting in collusion with Mr. MacDonald, made 
the speech as a test of how British public opinion 
would react to it. So far the reaction has been 
weak, and it iis evident that, if these ideas are to 
make progress here, there will have to be much 
preliminary education. To begin that education 
by propounding the complete doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas would be to make quite 
sure of failure. As a first step, then, the phrase 
. “* freedom of the seas’ is dropped and “ belli- 
gerent rights ’’’ substituted. And now as the 
second step the problem of belligerent rights is 
presented in its most attractive aspect as a project 
for humanizing the incidents of war. 

The traditional view of this country is that 
foodstuffs are free in war time unless they are 
being imported into a country which is under 
blockade. They are not contraband, and unless 
there is an “ effective ’’ blockade no belligerent 
power has a right to intercept them on the seas 
even though he knows that they are intended for 
the country with which he is at war. But Presi- 
dent Hoover would make that freedom absolute 
even when a blockade had been established. That 
would mean in effect that there could be no 
complete blockade; in the late war, for example, 
America, while she was still a neutral, would 
have been free to pour foodstuffs into Germany, 
and however effective in a military sense our 
blockade had been we should have had to give 
them free passage. Whether any blockade at 
all would have been possible in such conditions 
is a question on which only those who have had 
practical experience of maintaining a blockade 
could give a decided opinion; our own strong 
suspicion iis that no blockade in such conditions 
could be worth while maintaining. In other 
words, it may be in the long run impossible to 
maintain the distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants in a belligerent state. 


That was the view of Germany during the 
war. When we reproached her with bombi 
open towns and killing women and children 
her reply was that our blockade was doing pre. 
cisely the same thing by the slow process of 
starvation. Admittedly there was a legal differ. 
ence between the two cases. But there was no 
moral difference, and now Mr. Hoover’s sug. 
gestion would, if accepted, remove the legal 
difference. The obvious criticism from the Eng. 
lish point of view is that it is unfair to this 
country if only sea-power is to have its claws 
cut. That objection is nothing like so strong as 
it would once have been; the German submarine 
operations in the war showed that it lis, at an 
rate, possible for this country to be blockaded 
in spite of a decisive preponderance of cruisers 
and capital ships, but even now it has by no 
means lost its force. The initial objection that 
must be overcome is that sea-power is bein 
singled out for subjection to disabilities that are 
not imposed on other exercises of belligerent 
power. 

For example, it would be unfair to make a 
blockade of foodstuffs impossible if submarines 
still continued to sink merchantmen carrying 
supplies that might be hardly less vitally neces. 
sary to our existence than food itself. Nor would 


‘the relief of women and children from the slow 


starvation of a naval blockade be a complete 
vindication of humanity so long as they were 
liable to be killed in their beds by a bombing 
raid. We are prepared to agree that we might 
do well to purchase immunity for our own non- 
combatants in war time by giving corresponding 
immunity to non-combatants in the enemy 
country, but the conditions must be equally fair 
as between an island and a continental country. 
The argument of humanity, the strength of which 
we fully admit, must be applied fairly all round 
and must not submit the exercise of sea-power by 
an island state to special disabilities. 

Unless this preliminary difficulty can be sur- 
mounted, the thin end of the wedge revealed in 
Mr. Hoover’s speech may not be successful in 
thrusting itself very far. There may be other 
means of approach to the problem more promising 
than a humanitarian appeal to save women and 
children from the effects of naval blockade. It is 
the beginning of civilization in a state when the 
central authority denies the right to its citizens 
to settle their private quarrels with each other by 
violence. The only permissible acts of violence 
are those committed by the central authority in 
conformity with law; all others are offences 
“against the peace of our Lord the King, his 
Crown and dignity ’’, and are punishable as such 
without reference to the rights and wrongs of the 
quarrel. May we not apply the principle to public 
quarrels between nations ? 

The analogy could only be made complete if 
there were one central international authority 
equipped with the physical force necessary to co 
erce rebellion against its dictates, and that state of 
international law is still in the very distant future. 
But we can, at any rate, make anproaches to this 
ultimate ideal. We can disiinguish between 
organized war, or violence which is designed to 
vindicate the authority of a common rule of 
law, and wars which are ‘ private”’ in that, 
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like acts of violence between individuals in a single 
state, they are attempts to secure private satisfac- 
tion of wrongs. We cannot forbid ‘ private ”’ 
wars between States as the State forbids private 
battles between its subjects. But we can say that 
yniess they are conducted according to certain 
rules they will be treated as acts of rebellion 
against the law of nations and punished accord- 
ingly. And we can reasonably lay down quite 
different rules of conduct for wars that are waged 
in vindication of the supreme authority of the 
law of nations. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


ITHERTO there has not been much that is 
H genuine, enterprising, or in any way praise- 

worthy in the attitude of the National Union of 
Teachers towards nursery schools. The inclination 
of fully qualified schoolmasters has been to pooh-pooh 
the notion that nursery schools are likely to be of any 
significance in national life. The one aspect of this 
question that has concerned the established teacher is 
that the introduction of nursery schools is likely to 
jeopardize the rigid qualifications for becoming a 
teacher by means of which the teaching profession has 
been turned into a powerful corporation advocating, 
with great authority, a powerful progressive educa- 
tional policy. Until a few days ago, however, this 
progressive policy excluded any serious reference to 
nursery schools. Now it would appear that a great 
change has suddenly—and almost surreptitiously— 
taken place. 

Perhaps the older teachers have been over-ridden 
by the younger generation and the N.U.T. has been 
hustled into new activities. It is true that in the new 
statement by the N.U.T. the old demands in regard 
to teachers’ qualifications have not been either dropped 
or much modified; nevertheless, they take a place in 
the background. In the foreground is a strongly argued 
case for the rapid extension of the nursery school in 
co-operation with the infants’ department. It would 
be a great pity if, in the furore which is likely 
to be maintained around the battlegrounds of the 
Hadow Report and the extension of the school age, 
this sudden progressive movement on the part of the 
N.U.T. were to pass unnoticed. 

The statement faces the factors in our national life 
which the National Union of Teachers has hitherto 
considered it wisest to slur over. It points out that 
the number of children in nursery schools is, even now, 
less than two thousand, and that, even in the voluntary 
infant departments, there are less than 200,000 children 
aged between 3 and 4. Regarded as a proportion of 
the one million and a half children in the age groups 
concerned, the revelation thus made will come as some- 
thing of a shock to the average ratepayer. It may also 
come as a shock to him to know that since 1921 
educational authorities have had the power to provide 
nursery schools. The average ratepayer has scarcely 
been aware of the fact that he has the right to provide 
nursery schools. If blame is to be attached anywhere 
for the lack of enterprise shown by local authorities 
in taking advantage it must be attached to the teachers 
and the N.U.T. Up to now the teaching profession 
has demonstrated a strong prejudice against nursery 
schools, and has always twisted the case for their 
establishment into quibbles about the employment of 
uncertificated teachers who have not qualified for their 
posts by means of written examination. 

The case for nursery schools now being established 
and affirmed, it is relevant to attempt to calculate 


how much harm follows upon such schools not being 


built and equipped. It is quite safe to suggest 
that a great waste of time and of human material 
has arisen out of the lax and selfish policy which 
may even yet be continued by teachers and educa- 
tional authorities. 

This is the present situation. Parliament now pro- 
poses to compel the extension of the school-leaving 
age and to set up new and expensive central 
schools. No one—least of all the teachers whose pro- 
fessional prospects will be increased by such altera- 
tions—seeks to delay unnecessarily the accomplishment 
of these reforms. But it is absurd to blink one’s 
eye at the probability that the cart has been slipped 
in front of the horse. Indeed, the extension of school 
age will be admitted to affect chiefly those children who 
are now too dull and too backward to take advantage 
of other facilities for extending their education. The 
problem of dealing with such children—to whom 
education is a yoke to be gracefully thrown off at the 
earliest opportunity—is by no means simple. In 
all probability it will be found that when the school 
age is extended the curriculum for dull heads 
of 14-15 years old will be much the same as the old 
curriculum for dull heads of 13-14. Those who are 
stupid and borne down by the labour of education 
at 13 or 14 are not likely to be less stupid at 14 
or 15. 

There are certain obvious and _ recognized 
casual factors common to a_= great many 
stupid children which no one bothers to deny 
and almost everyone seems to conspire to ignore. A 
child who, when he might be at nursery school, is 
constantly clouted by an indifferent parent is seldom 
rendered much less stupid or much less ignorant by 
school training. Children who jostle over one another 
inside the home, who possess no privacy anywhere, 
who spend most of their time in contact with ignor- 
ant parents and ignorant adult relations, tend quickly 
to develop a standard of habits into which the 
routine of school-life only penetrates in the most 
superficial manner. With all the money that is spent 
on elementary education it is astonishing how many 
such children leave school quite unable to write a 
decent letter asking for employment. It would, let 
us add, be a disheartening undertaking to compare 
healthy, bright-eyed slum children of 13-14 with the 
same creatures five or six years later, when they 
have slipped back into habits to which they had 
become used before the imposition of school dis- 
cipline. Such an enquiry would reveal how very 
inadequate is any advanced educational system in 
providing for the needs of backward children of the 
kind whose background of home habits is in conflict 
with the routine of school habits. 

The point at which incurable deficiencies of this 
kind leading to stupidity undoubtedly arise is the 
nursery-school age. The home may 
be the working-man’s castle. But the street, a 
few bedrooms and a _ living-room provide poor 
schooling for working-men’s children. Indeed, unless 
unusual care is taken, small homes, ignorant parents, 
and unhealthy streets provide just the kind of school- 
ing to teach unintelligent and intelligent children to 
muddle along with habits which recognize no delight 
in order or in discipline, in clarity of expression or 
in knowledge. The money spent upon providing for 
extra education at adolescence when these children 
arrived at school with the characters permanently 
deformed by home surroundings is almost certain 
to be chiefly wasted. The nursery school, on the 
other hand, by curtailing time spent in overcrowded 
homes, by minimizing the ill-effects of such homes, 
by emphasizing the good effects of systematic habit 
training can accomplish far more to improve public 
education at the point where there is most glaring 
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need for improvement that can ever be achieved by 
increasing the facilities for attempting to over- 
educate post-genital blockheads. It is to be hoped 
that the new statement by the N.U.T. inaugurates 
a period in which there will be a change of policy 
on the part of teachers as well as on the part of 
local authorities. 


THE INTRIGUE AGAINST MR. 
BALDWIN 


[From A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT ] 


[The opinions expressed in this article are not necessarily 
our own. The facts speak for themselves.—Ep. S.R.] 


OMENTOUS as the Indian Debate in Par- 
M liament last week was as an expression of 

the opinion of the House of Commons on 
the vastest of all Imperial topics, its inner signifi- 
cance was something very different. And it was 
conducted in an atmosphere of the highest nervous 
tension, a crowded House absorbing every word with 
a concentration unequalled since Mr. Baldwin spoke 
on the Trades Union Bill in March, 1925. 

The real significance of the debate was that it 
marked the culmination of an intrigue, embittered, 
complicated, far-reaching, subterranean and unscrupu- 
lous, against Mr. Baldwin. Now for success in a 
political intrigue of the first magnitude, there must 
be some perfectly honest lures by which the goats 
can secure the whole-hearted and_ single-minded 
approval and support of the sheep. 

These were ready to the hand. ‘‘ Danger to 
India ’’ is a cry that carries far and wide through 
Britain, especially among those sections and classes 
most influential in arousing strong feeling among 
Conservatives. A peculiar and most honourable 
pride is felt in the ability, dignity and self-sacrifice 
which generations of English, Scots and Irishmen 
have shown in the government of India. And it 
makes a separate and not less powerful appeal to 
all who think the ‘‘ advance of democracy”’ is a 
danger and a mistake; for the rule of the British 
governing classes in India has been by far the most 
striking example the modern world affords of how 
beneficent an autocratic Government can be when 
it is ‘‘ untainted ’’ by any democratic inter-mixture. 
It is true that, to indulge these feelings to the full, 
it is necessary to forget the Government of India 
Act, 1919, passed by the Coalition of Unionists and 
Liberals, but it is always easy to forget what one 
does not want to remember. And, moreover, it was 
assiduously put about in lobby and smoking room 
that the extended definition of ‘‘ Dominion status,” 
given by the Imperial Conference of 1926, had com- 
pletely altered the situation. Then the Liberals were 
to be aroused by the enormity that the Simon Com- 
mission had not been consulted and the impropriety 
of the Viceroy’s declaration pending its report. 
Further, all anti-Socialists were to be drawn together 
by a vast Imperial blunder by the Socialist Govern- 
ment. So much for the lures. 

In its original form, the objective was the defeat 
of the Labour Government, combined with the dis- 
crediting and destruction of Mr. Baldwin and the 
establishment in power of a Coalition Cabinet— 
though that, of course, was not explained by the 
goats. If Lord Irwin was incidentally struck down 
in the mélée, what of that? For, second only to 
Mr. Baldwin in influence and standing, he represents 
with the Unionist leader the source and main stream 
of that wholesome progressive and forward-looking 
Conservatism, disinterested in temper, national, not 


servative thought from being a Sahara of obscur. 
antism, narrowness and futility and the Conservative 
Party from becoming the plaything of political crooks. 
If then both Mr. Baldwin and Lord Irwin had blun. 
dered, what a chance had come for the ‘‘ Diehards,” 
the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,’’ the Coalitionists and, above 
all, for the little gang of ‘“‘ leading politicians,” each 
of whom thinks that it is high time he or one 
of his intimate friends replaced Mr. Baldwin. 

It is true that before Thursday it had become clear 
that this objective could hardly be reached. A good 
many tricks had been lost, despite the apparent 
excellence of the hand. Lord Brentford had launched 
a frontal attack on the Viceroy in a public speech, 
The debate in the Lords had taken place two days 
too soon, while a clear statement that the Govern. 
ment and the Viceroy meant by the declaration only 
a reaffirmation—which the Indian situation rendered 
at least timely—of the principle of British policy, 
incorporated in the Act of 1919, greatly reduced the 
chances that the overthrow: of the Government could 
be achieved. 

Still, the Lords do not count for much. The 
Government might make a mess of the debate in the 
Commons, and in any case the chance of destroying 
Mr. Baldwin was still good. He could be relied upon 
to be somewhat indifferent in self-defence. There 
might be some loop-hole in his denial on the previous 
Friday of the Daily Mail’s allegations. He might be 
unconvincing in the explanation of his actions and in 
any case might take a line on the general topic of 
India unsatisfactory to the ‘‘ stern and unbending”’ 
section of his party. Moreover—and this element would 
survive till the last word of the debate had been spoken 
—he was to speak first; he could only speak once; 
and even if he survived his own speech, there was a 
good chance, if only the debate could be prolonged, 
that so many speeches criticizing Lord Irwin would 
be made from the Unionist benches, under cover of 
an attack on the Government, that to a sensitive and 
loyal-hearted man like Mr. Baldwin retention of the 
leadership would be impossible. 

When Thursday came, every one of these calcula- 
tions was falsified. Just as his Cabinet habitually 
undervalued Abraham Lincoln, so had messieurs les 
assassins underestimated the powers of Mr. Baldwin. 
He did, indeed, surpass himself. The House 
was enthralled: the conspirators, for the moment, 
were utterly paralysed. Mr. Baldwin’s defence 
of his course of action was quite unimpeachable. 
Once—and once was enough—he showed the iron 
hand. When he said, ‘‘ If ever the Conservative Party 
fails to attract men of the quality of Edward Wood, 
I am done with it,’’ those whom it concerned knew 
that what Mr. Baldwin meant was that if ever the 
party disowned the standards and ideas for which Lord 
Irwin stands, the leader would not wait to be discarded. 

Faced with direct challenge, the enemy flinched and 
wilted. When Mr. Lloyd George rose, it was clear 
that he realized the game was up. His first sentences 
were lame and halting—no doubt emergency substi- 
tutes for those in which he had intended to kick and 
maul a prostrate foe. Sir John Simon administered 
the coup de grace to Mr. Lloyd George, by explaining 
that the Commission did not relish heated support 

any more than it feared criticism. When he sat down, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald urged the House, in a word, 
to close the discussion. The motion was put. “* Ayes | 
and ‘* Noes ” shouted in turn. ‘‘ The Ayes have it, 
said Mr. Speaker. The last hope was gone. 


debate was over. The plot had failed. But how very 
remarkable that Mr. Churchill should have been one 
of those who stood up to continue the discussion. 
And the question remains: Will they get Mr. Bald- 
For that they will renew the attack is 4s 
will return in due 


win yet? j 
certain as that the ‘‘ habitual ”’ 
season to the cells. 


class, in outlook, which alone prevents official Con- 
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IMPROVING HEALTH INSURANCE 


R. GREENWOOD has led us to understand 

M that he is contemplating a radical overhaul of 

such of our social insurance schemes as come 
under the supervision of his department. The results 
of these good intentions remain to be seen. Bearing 
jn mind the extent of the vested interests—medical, 
commercial and bureaucratic—which have established 
themselves since the Health Insurance Acts were 
manceuvred into existence, one must doubt whether 
more than a few surface and trifling modifications will 
he effected. 

The Health Insurance Acts have now been in opera- 
tion long enough to enable us to form a just opinion on 
the efficiency of their machinery and the value of their 
achievement. On the whole, it must be admitted—it 
js, indeed, almost universally admitted—that the sum 
total of happiness and well-being has been increased 
rather than lessened by these enactments. The receipt 
of sickness benefit—small though it is in amount—by 
poor families whose customary bread-winner is 
temporarily hors de combat has probably done more to 
promote the national health than has been accomplished 
by all the bottles of medicine prescribed by the 
thousands of doctors on the panel lists. Nor can it 
fairly be said that malingering has been encouraged. 
The continuous existence of over a million registered 
unemployed in this country is conclusive evidence that 
there are not at the present time sufficient jobs to go 
round. If, therefore, a certain number of men and 
women who, when times are good, can readily find 
employment are in these difficult days tempted to 
exploit physical defects and disabilities which, had 
times been better, they might have disregarded, only 
the smuggest of superior persons will feel disposed 
to do more than shrug his shoulders. 

In spite of the many objections that have been raised, 
and raised with a considerable measure of justice, to 
the whole system of administration by approved 
societies, it is unlikely that any Government or Minister 
of Health—unless some Anglo-Saxon Mussolini arises 
among us—will have the political courage to oust these 
societies from their entrenchments. Every year they 
have been digging themselves in more and more 
securely ; and it may be taken for granted that, at any 
rate for some years to come, the administration of 
sickness benefit will be left in their hands. It is, 
however, neither sickness benefit nor its administration 
to which the critical eye of the reformer is most 
attracted. The defects of panel doctoring no longer 
figure with their old frequency in the headlines of 
popular newspapers ; but soberer critics are well aware 
that the fundamental limitations and insufficiencies of 
the medical benefit afforded under the Insurance Acts 
remain pretty much where they were. The sixteen 
million or so insured persons now bring themselves 
under medical observation on an average some four 
or five times a year. The general practitioner being, 
on the whole, a good diagnostician, it is beyond doubt 
that the greater frequency of medical consultation has 
led to the recognition at a treatable stage of much 
hitherto neglected disease. 

But, so far as actual treatment by the insurance 
practitioner himself is concerned, can it be seriously 
argued that any appreciable shortening or diminution 
of illness has resulted from the medical benefit pro- 
vided under the panel system? It is true that the 
country’s death-rate has gone on dropping, but this 
has been most striking among infants, who receive no 
direct benefit from the panel service. The cash 
benefits in respect of sickness and unemployment, the 
tise in the cost of alcoholic drinks, and the more varied 
and lavish supply of meat and fruits at possible prices, 
have played far bigger parts in the promotion of 
longevity than that played by such curative therapy as 
has been administered to panel patients by the doctors 


of their choice. This is not entirely, or even mainly, 
the fault of the doctors themselves. As an embodier 
of traditional lore and as a partly-trained craftsman, 
the family doctor has filled a useful part in the life 
of the community. Moreover, until the development of 
modern physiology and modern physics, he was, on the 
whole, an efficient exponent of established medical 
doctrine, as well as a competent practitioner of the 
medical art of his day. But the situation has changed ; 
and the change has recently become pronounced. 
The average general practitioner of to-day is as skilled 
as were his ancestors; but the possibilities of success- 
ful medical—and much more of surgical—treatment 
are altogether greater than they were even twenty 
years ago. These new possibilities can, for the most 
part, only be realized by the help of elaborate 
apparatus, or of such conditions as only a well- 
equipped hospital can provide. It is as an instructor 
in the art of personal and domestic hygiene—mental 


and bodily—as a skilled diagnostician, and as a trained. 


all-round emergency man, that the family doctor or 
panel practitioner can, in the twentieth century, most 
helpfully play a part in an organized medical service. 

If Mr. Greenwood means business, he will have to 
disregard a good many self-interested protests from 
the doctors, the pharmacists, and the officials of his 
own department. The standardizing of panel service— 
under pressure of the doctors themselves; to their 
shame, be it said—at the level of the capacity and 
social enthusiasm of ‘‘ a general practitioner of aver- 
age competence and skill’’ needs to be ended. The 
whole medical knowledge and equipment of the country 
should, in the general interest, be brought within the 
reach of everyone according to the urgency of his need. 
In conjunction with the new County and Borough 
Health Authorities, properly staffed and equipped 
specialist clinics, diagnostic and therapeutic, should be 
established throughout the country; and medical 
benefit under the Insurance Act should include right 
of access to these centres on the recommendation of 
the patient’s panel doctor. 

Then, again, it is ridiculous that medical treatment 
should be provided for one, two or three members of 
each family who happen, for industrial or other 
reasons, to come under the Insurance Acts; while the 
other members of the household are left medically 
unprovided for. No argument based on economy 
could begin to justify so futile and wasteful a half- 
measure. Either the whole population, below the £250 
level, should be brought under the panel medical 
scheme, or the panel system should be replaced by a 
different and more inclusive one. 


A good deal of the money needed for these develop- 


ments could be saved by ending the present ridiculously » 


extravagant system of dispensing by private chemists, 
and substituting in all industrial centres public 
dispensaries in charge of competent salaried 
pharmacists. It is absurd, in view of the complaints 


that are officially made of the excessive cost of the- 


drugs and surgical dressings supplied to insured 
patients, that a system whereby about half of the total 
cost is incurred in the mere distribution of them should 
be suffered to continue. It is difficult to justify a great 
national scheme under which the mere handing to an 
insured person of a halfpenny bandage involves a 
supplementary charge of twopence; while anything 
from twopence to a shilling is chargeable for the dis- 
pensing or handling of each other individual article 
ordered on a prescription form. 

Lastly, if the general practitioner is to preserve any 
of the self-respect and sense of responsibility which 
are essential to his real efficiency, an end must be put 
to the petty humiliations constantly inflicted on him by 
the anonymous tin-pot autocrats of Whitehall, whose 
arbitrary rules, regulations and penalties have recently 
been exposed by the Lord Chief Justice. 

QuaERO 
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MOTORING PROSECUTIONS 
By a SOLICITOR 


8 HE Report of the Royal Commission on Trans- 
port, and in particular the recommendations as 
to new offences and increased penalties, should 

bring to a head the unsatisfactory position ‘with 
regard to the trial of motoring offences. The vast 
majority of these cases are heard by the local justices 
—the Great Unpaid—although a few come before 
stipendiaries. A more unsuitable tribunal for the 
purpose than the ordinary bench of magistrates it 
would be hard to find. Most of them lack personal 
experience as drivers, and though many of them are 
habitually driven about in cars, this is not the same 
thing. Some of them are old, and bitterly prejudiced, 
especially against motor cyclists. Nearly all benches, 
in my experience, grudge the necessary time for hear- 
ing a case. On the average, a running-down case in 
the County Court is given at least three times as 
long by a judge as a motoring prosecution is given 
by the magistrates. 

No class of offence needs a more careful hearing 
and weighing of evidence. Everything happens in a 
few seconds, and it is extremely difficult even for an 
impartial and experienced eye-witness to give a true 
account of what has actually been seen. And the 
average witness is usually ignorant, unobservant 
and prejudiced. To draw a correct inference from the 
evidence given requires knowledge, experience and a 
valuation of evidence seldom found in a bench of 
magistrates. 

The result of this state of affairs is that for practical 
purposes the police try the cases. If they decide 
to prosecute there is, with the great majority of 
benches, almost invariably a conviction. Apart from 
the obvious undesirability of such a position this means 
that usually there has to be an accident to involve a 
prosecution. The recent decision of the Home Office 
to put a stop to the practice of paying prosecuting 
solicitors by results was clearly proper. But it will 
probably have undesirable effects. There will be a 
tendency for the police to prosecute only when they 
have, or can ensure, the virtual certainty of a 
conviction. Already they regard an acquittal as a 
slur upon them, and now in addition it may put them 
in bad odour with the County authorities who have to 
pay the costs of unsuccessful prosecutions. It is of 
the greatest importance that it should be made clear 
to the police that their duty is to bring all available 
evidence before the Court, and that an acquittal does 
not necessarily involve the slightest reflection on them. 
This should also be impressed upon the County 
authorities responsible for the payment of the costs 
of police prosecutions. That the police should have 
any motive for pressing unduly for a conviction is a 
greater evil than that a prosecuting solicitor should 
strain a point, for evidence is more important than 
advocacy, and far more easy to use unfairly. Most 
people know the story of the undefended prisoner 
who, on being asked by the Judge whether he would 
like counsel to defend him, took a glance at the white- 
wigged young men sitting around and said, ‘‘ If it’s 
all the same to your Lordship, I’d sooner ’ave a 
couple o’ good witnesses.” 

The police, especially in country districts, have very 
great power, and it is the easiest thing in the world 
for a strong personality to suggest evidence to a 
witness, even without evil intention. I have in my 
possession a plan, put in evidence by the police in a 
motoring prosecution, where a road which they 
wished to show as the more important is drawn 
on a scale approximately double that on which the 
other road is drawn, and the position of the cars is 
similarly distorted. Notwithstanding this, the actual 
measurements and distances are correctly given, show- 
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ing how bias and honesty can exist together. In this 
particular instance the motorist had taken a4 photo. 
graph of the cars immediately after the accident and 
the case was ‘‘ Dismissed on payment of coats 
46 tas. 6d.”’ It is not unusual for the police to refuse 
expenses to witnesses whose evidence has not come 

‘* paper.”’ “P 

ing motor cases in isolation, the 

for this state of things would be the teens 
separate courts for motoring offences, presided over 
by specially appointed stipendiary magistrates. This 
however, would be an undue favouring of the motorist, 
and would prevent further light being thrown on the 
dark places of our magisterial system. Few thi 
have done more in this direction than motoring prose. 
cutions, for they have introduced ‘‘ justices’ justice ” 
to the middle and even the upper classes. It would be 
regrettable were this process of enlightenment, which 
has done more than generations of journalistic pillory- 
ing, to cease. Two changes would, however, be unob- 
jectionable and to a great extent meet the present diffi- 
culties. In the first place, Motoring Assessors should 
sit with the Magistrates on the hearing of all motor. 
ing prosecutions, very much as Medical Assessors sit 
with a County Court Judge on certain Workmen's 
Compensation cases. These Assessors should hold 
something like the position of a Judge or a 
Coroner with a Jury. They should be men of wide 
experience and knowledge of motoring, both on the 
roads and mechanically. They should be paid, which 
would not involve heavy expense, as one Assessor 
could serve a number of Courts. The R.A.C. and 
A.A. could be asked to submit the names of suitable 
men. Special days would, of course, be devoted by 
the Courts to motor cases. 

To show the technical difficulties of motor cases, 
I may instance the new regulations, made by the 
Minister of Transport and having the force of, law, 
which came into operation on November 1. 
deal with brakes and lighting. The old rule 
requiring two independent and efficient brakes is 
generally known. The new regulation is contained 
in Clause 2 of an Order of October 4, 1929. It has 
sub-clauses numbered a, b, c, d, e, and f, and 
extends to forty-seven lines of close print. 

Secondly, all police prosecutions should be conducted 
by members of the junior bar, who might, by arrange- 
ment, be instructed by the police direct. At present 
they are either conducted by a local Chief Constable 
or Superintendent, which is obviously undesirable, or 
a prosecuting solicitor is instructed. In the latter 
event, the same solicitor is almost invariably appointed, 
and soon comes to identify himself with the police. 
The solicitors’ costs often come to £30 or more for 
a day’s work, so he has every inducement not to 
quarrel with the police. 

Whatever is done, the present position is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. Many offenders, who ought to be 
prosecuted, go free, while there are inducements for 
the police to press unduly those prosecutions which 
are undertaken. With increased penalties and new 


offences matters will be even worse unless changes 
are made. 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT] 


Cambridge, November 13, 1929 


HE weather was sufficiently cold and rainy on 
Armistice Day to damp the ardour of the most 
enthusiastic seller of poppies for the British 
Legion. To be sure, there were the same dreary 
highwaymen, and funny men with black faces who 
tried to trip up passers-by with elaborate death-traps 
of knotted string; but they seemed to have lost their 
domineering attitude, and their rather pathetic solici- 
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tations were more appetizing and effective than their 
dummy pistols. It is possible that the annual hysteria 
which spreads over almost every section of the Cam- 
bridge community on November 11 was checked also 
by a leading article in the Cambridge Review savagely 
critical of the methods used for extorting money from 
unwilling wayfarers; and still more by the memory 
of the unfortunate happenings on Guy Fawkes’ Night, 
when all pretence of an amazing ‘‘ rag ”’ broke down 
before an appalling display of the most brutal 
hooliganism. Armistice Day provides a more reason- 
able excuse for getting rid of surplus energy, and 
the general atmosphere is friendly ; but on November 5 
a sense of ‘‘ snobbisme ” crept in, and a free fight 
developed between the police and the undergraduates. 

If anything in the least resembling a joke were 
apparent, or a single witty idea, nobody would 
seriously object, but such behaviour as was witnessed 
on Tuesday night of last week is utterly intolerable ; 
and, incidentally, extremely annoying to the more intel- 
ligent members of the University, to whom much of 
the consequent odium attaches. It is to be hoped that 
this will be the last year in which the Yahoos triumph, 
and that it will not in future be necessary to repel a 
mob with truncheon charges. 


The Festival Theatre, which plays an acknowledged 
and important part in the life of the University, 
continues to flourish, The management has changed 
hands, Mr. Anmer Hall’s company taking the place of 
Mr. Terence Gray’s. The programme for the term 
is more reactionary than those of last year, but the 
general level of acting and production has been so 
high that criticism is disarmed. The anticipatory thrills 
of earlier days have been replaced by feelings of more 
sober but no less keen excitement. It would be difficult 
to imagine more admirable performances than those 
of Pirandello’s ‘ Six Characters in Search of an 
Author,’ Gogol’s ‘ Marriage,’ Dryden’s ‘ All for 
Love’ or the ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris’ in Professor 
Murray’s translation. : 

A laudable scheme has been started for showing 
the Avenue Pavilion French Season programmes in 
Cambridge. A keenly appreciative audience saw 
Jean Epstein’s ‘ Finis Terrae’ on November 4. 
It was a great relief to see any film different from 
the usual deplorable stuff that is flung up on the 
screens of Cambridge cinemas. This term will be a 
memorable one for other reasons—Mme. Elizabeth 
Schumann’s delightful recital, the playing of Artur 
Schnabel, later in the term, and Mr. Frank Birch’s 
production of two plays at the A.D.C. Theatre, on 
the first week, beginning on November 4, of Calderon 
de la Barca’s ‘ Life’s a Dream,’ translated by Mr. 
Birch and Mr. J. B. Trend, and on the second 
of Mr. J. R. Ackerley’s ‘ The Prisoners of War,’ 
of which the first performance was given while 
Mr. Ackerley was up at Cambridge a few years ago. 


The problem of getting to these amusements is, 
however, becoming a more and more acute one. 
Oxford streets, as Dr. Robert Bridges recently 
pointed out, are already overcrowded; and the extra 
traffic following the establishment of an aerodrome 
near the city would make it worse. But in Cam- 
bridge it is difficult enough to-order the already 
existing stream of traffic, which is increasing year 
by year without any such stimulus. The Cambridge 
Review has suggested as a remedy a ‘“‘ by-pass ”’ 
road to encircle Cambridge at a reasonable distance 
from the centre, with the necessary garages and 
parking places concentrated along its length. If 
this were done the roads would no longer be impass- 
able, and it would be possible to talk in the streets 
without straining the vocal chords and to walk in 


them without the imminent danger of injury from an 
impatient car. As has been pointed out, Cambridge 
is definitely a place for the foot passenger or the 
cyclist: the rest of the traffic must be diverted from 
the town as much as possible. ‘‘ If the motorist 
does indeed clutter up the streets, he must be shown 
another way round.”’ 

Cambridge should yield no more noise than the 
gentle business of a small country town demands. 
Cambridge is a University; Oxford is a city; and 
although a distinguished Oxford poet could say 
that ‘‘ when he wanted to do any clear thinking he 
had to go down by the gas-works ”’ very few people 
would agree that Oxford had benefited by her din 
and bustle—to make no invidious comparisons. The 
sooner the sporting undergraduate ceases to deafen 
us with his exhaust, and the motorist bound for the 
North is sent round a ring road, the better it will 
be for Cambridge. The quietness will be communi- 
cated to all, and there will be no more assaults 
upon worthy policemen by even those isolated few 
who try to bring to life that stock figure of the 
hearty, healthy, half-worked Cambridge man who 
was invented, probably, by an Oxonian many cen- 
turies ago. For, infuriating as these outbreak of 
rowdyism are, they are few and far between, and 
made to appear even more appalling than they are 
by the less scrupulous section of the Press. 


CABBAGES AND KINGS 
By GeraLp GouLp 


T would have been fun to psycho-analyse 
[tes Carroll. Fun for the analyst, and 

quite possibly fun for Lewis Carroll. Why 
shoes? Why ships? Why sealing-wax? 
Instinctive responses, these, to what compulsive 
suggestions—indications drawn from what dark 
abyss of unrealized desire! We know that the 
author of ‘ Alice’ was troubled, in the more 
mathematical portions of his mind, by the prac- 
tical difficulty of producing a line ‘‘ ever so far,”’ 
and making quite sure that parallel lines would 
really never meet. Had he but lived longer, 
these difficulties would (so mathematicians seem 
inclined to tell me) have disappeared. But they 
would have been replaced by others not less 
dependent on shoes and ships and sealing-wax 
for their elucidation. 

I do not like cabbage, and I do not like the 
trouble of shaving. That is the first step. 
Shaving, you will recall, was recently the sub- 
ject of a spirited controversy in one of the- 
greatest papers in the world. People wrote from 
all over the country (and their letters were pub- 
lished) to maintain that you should strop your 
razor before shaving, or, on the other hand, that 
you should strop it after. At this point the 
controversy incalculably languished. One had 
expected it to expand into @. consideration of 
whether you should put on the right boot, or 
alternativly the left boot, first. These, after 
all, are the things that count. The strop- 
question itself, though vital, is limited in scope : 
you can strop before and after, which is what 
I have always done myself. But—a propos de 
bottes!—that is a different matter. Even if it 
were possible, in strict grammar, to put your 
best foot forward, it would, as a question of 
inhibition, be impossible to judge which the 
best foot was. Some civilizations have been 
built on the theory that it was unlucky to step 
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off with the right foot: some, on the theory 
that it was unlucky to step off with the left. 
Solvitur ambulando. ... You walk, and your 
luck is good or bad. But the mystery of boot- 
ing precedes the adventure of ambulation. 

So we have got as far as newspaper-contro- 
versies: and I am reminded of another recent 
one, as to whether bus-drivers or private drivers 
make more noise with their gears. I am a 
private driver, and there can be no doubt that 
bus-drivers make the more noise. But this is 
not prejudice. On the contrary, I am willing 
to admit that in general manipulative skill the 
bus-driver leaves his rival standing. How 
should it not be so? Practice makes perfect : 
and what private owner gets half the practice 
of the public craftsman? The indubitably greater 
noisiness of the buses I had always attributed 
to the construction of the bus itself: I know 
less than nothing of engineering, and may be 
quite wrong, but I should have thought it would 
be hard to build one of those huge, efficient but 
apparently unwieldy leviathans, with the same 
smoothness and sweetness, the same lightness 
and quickness, of gear and gadget, as the Miss 
Impudence who waltzes in between them. Any- 
way, in my experience, the greater noisiness is 
a fact. I was surprised to find a_bus-driver 
writing to the papers to deny it. He laid no 
stress on the amazing dexterity with which he 
can lever his monster through intolerable traffic, 
skirting calamity, missing damage by inches 
and by miracle. He said simply that the drivers 
of buses never made noises when they changed 
down. (Never ?—Well, hardly ever?) And this 
set me wondering why people always praise 
themselves for what they do less well rather 
than for what they do superbly. Why, for 
instance, so considerable a murderer as Frederick 
the Great of Prussia should have taken so much 
pride in his French verses! And so from cab- 
bages to kings. You will observe that we have 
got in the shoes by the way. 

It is all very well, you may answer, to take 
it lightly; and I agree. We play with these 
problems of the attention and the intelligence 
because we cannot solve them, and cannot even 
come within striking distance of guessing what 
they are. I picture the surgeon-psychologist of 
the future, scalpel in hand, the welfare of the 
race at heart, leaning breathless over his un- 
conscious victim, snipping this thread of associa- 
tion, tying up that artery-end of thought, 
eliminating shoe and ship, dropping sealing- 
wax on the boiling seas, clipping the high 
adventurous wings of pigs. What, shall Porker 
ape Daedalus, and mankind lie Endymion to 
the moon? And if some neophyte, not yet 
subdued to the worship of mere Efficiency, 
should murmur hardily and tardily: ‘‘ Why 
not?’’, we will hail him before Authority on 
the charge of infamous unprofessional conduct. 
Man must be ruled, even if he be ruled out. 

In my own wilful way, I think the beauty of 
dreams is that they are dreamy, that inconse- 
quence is a thing of consequence, that a brown 
study may be rose-coloured—and should be 
allowed to remain so. It is very good of you, 


dear doctor, to want to take away my fantasies : 
but I think you may, without noticing it, be 
** Even if that was 


only substituting your own. 


good, I wouldn’t like it,’’ says one of the Black 
Crows about the musical endeavour of the other: 
and I feel the same about the Perfect Man to 
whose norm we are to be subdued. Thought’s 
processes must outstrip thought: that extrava- 
gant and erring spirit will never consent to be 
confined in a hollow tree or a hollow theory, 
‘* Know thyself! ’’ is a foolish maxim: for, if 
we fulfilled it, we should find there was nothing 
left to know. 

Let us, by all means, look for reasons—within 
reason. But let us remember with humility that 
there must be a reason behind any reason. If 
we believe, as some would have us do, that 
everything is behaviour, we still shall not know 
how to behave: if we believe that everything 
is reaction to stimulus, we still must ponder 
what stimulus to apply: if we think we can 
explain everything by infantile repressions, we 
still have to explain what we aim at when we 
want the repression removed. Not that I ought 
to be seduced from a light theme—the nauseat- 
ing vegetables, the merry monarchs—into psycho- 
logical discussion. It is true that we are all 
psychologists, and neo-psychologists, now; but 
for that very reason we must preserve a place 
sacred to the unvarnished tale. 

If we cultivate our gardens, we can grow 
cabbages; and, in order to make it worth while 
to grow cabbages, we must have faith in what 
we desire a cabbage to be. We can analyse the 
manure, if we accept the motive. But whether 
we shall all, in the result, be as happy as kings, 
I neither know nor care. I may just be going 
to be told that happiness is only a reaction, and 
that the need of it can be explained away. 


DINING 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


OU. know already how widely different 

the English and the French are, but if you 

want to think about it all over again, con- 
sider our respective attitudes towards food and 
dining. It would be possible to deduce the whole 
French civilization from the spectacle of an 
ordinary middle-aged or elderly Frenchman 
arriving at his restaurant, studying the menu, 
giving his order, and then tucking his napkin 
under his beard. Certain words typify, some- 
times quite irrationally, for me certain people, 
nations, periods, and I always see French life 
marching forward under a banner embroidered 
with ‘‘ Dégustation.”’ 

Now in England there is no dégustation. We 
enjoy our meals here but we do not like to think 
too much about them. There is, even in our 
cooking and dining, an unreasonable and mysti- 
cal element. Our Dover soles, saddles of mutton 
and sirloins, gooseberry fools and apple tarts, 
achieve perfection by the grace of God. Even 
in the kitchen, the wind bloweth where it listeth. 
An Englishman would instantly feel ashamed of 
himself if he were discovered seriously thinking 
over his coming lunch in the middle of the 
morning. English. wives complain because they 
have to plan the meals. This attitude seems to 
the French quite stupid and barbaric. 
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Food is necessary, so let the preparation of it 
and the enjoyment of it be one of the planks on 
which we erect our civilization. That is how 
the French argument would run, and you could 
not have anything more rational. We must all 
eat—and unless we eat well, so that our diges- 
tive processes are in admirable order, it is certain 
we shall not be happy—so let us think seriously 
about food, take trouble over it, and then enjoy 
it like civilized people. I have not a word to 
say against this attitude. My mind accepts it. 
But my temperament (which, I understand, is 
very English) does not really accept it. And 
neither, I will wager, does yours. This is 
because we are at once too lazv-minded and tov 
idealistic. The solemn gastronome seems to us 
a comic figure. That a man should travel 
hundreds of miles and spend fifty pounds simply 
in order to risk his neck on a particular stretch 
of ice and rock in the Alps, this seems to us to 
show an admirable enthusiasm. But if we hear 
of a man going specially to Périgueux to eat 
truffles, we see him as a comic or faintly dis- 
gusting figure, a sort of intellectual pig. 

I was thinking about this difference, the other 
night, when I was invited by some friends to 
make the acquaintance of M. Boulestin at his 
restaurant in Covent Garden. I do not mean for 
a moment to suggest that M. Boulestin himself, 
that very charming and cultivated personage, 
seemed to me a comic or faintly disgusting 
figure, a sort of intellectual pig. To begin with, 
he is a gastronomic authority by profession 
now. He writes books on cookery. He lectures 
on it, and takes a small class, to which artful 
people send their cooks. And, of course, he runs 
this restaurant of his, which is undoubtedly the 
best French restaurant in this island. I say 
‘French ’’ because it is strictly French, and the 
wines and the dishes are a national affair. Thus 
he will not allow his guests to have mint sauce. 
There is a story of him in his other restaurant 
in Leicester Square, where, having forbidden 
mint sauce, he caught sight of some on a table 
and was’so annoyed that he seized the dish and 
hurled the mint sauce into Leicester Square. 
The sequel is that the police made enquiries, 
on the ground that Leicester Square is not the 
proper receptacle for mint sauce. 

As a matter of fact, although M. Boulestin 
is uncommonly active in the service of gas- 
tronomy, I wish he had still more to do here. 
There ought to be a gigantic culinary depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Health, and an expert 
like M. Boulestin (who understands all about 
simple cookery as well as the elaborate and 
expensive kind) ought to be attached to it. Let 
us admit that the working man here does not 
get as much money as he ought to get. But 
let us also admit that if his wife knew how to 
cook, if the pair of them did not live on steaks, 
fish and chips, or out of tins, the money he 
gets now would seem a great deal more at 
once. People talk about industrial unrest as 
if it were purely and simply an economic prob- 
lem, but actually it is largely a question of 
dreary jobs and bad food, boredom and indiges- 
tion. 

I dine both with enthusiasm and a certain 
discretion, but I cannot help feeling that I am 
hardly worthy of the dinner to which my friends 


and M. Boulestin introduced me, the other night. 
Do not imagine for a moment that it was one 
of those gigantic feasts in which course suc- 
ceeds course, hour after hour, and there has to 
be sorbet in the middle, in order that you may 
be able to stick it out. When you have to call 
in the sorbet to your aid (for I understand that 
its purpose is to distend the muscles of the 
stomach), you are becoming, in my opinion, 
rather disgusting, a true descendant of those 
gluttonous Romans who used to make themselves 
sick in order to eat the more. I do not like 
the long and heavy dinner, and I thank Heaven 
it is vanishing from the world. No, this dinner 
was neither long nor heavy; it had four courses 
only, but those four courses were all master- 
pieces. Not only that, but they were artfully 
chosen so that they ranged from simplicity to 
the most splendid and staggering elaboration. 
Thus, the soup was an onion soup, merely a 
rich cousin of all those onion soups that are 
simmering by the hundred thousand on French 
stoves this very day. The next course brought 
us to complexity, to richness and strangeness, 
as indeed it ought, being the fish course. It 
was a wonderful, a unique form of Sole au gratin, 
in which the original fish had been lost and then 
found again (by being passed through sieves and 
muslins) in a sauce symphonically composed of 
lobster, mushrooms, wine and I know not what 
else. You felt that whole provinces had been 
laid waste to provide that dish. When I ate 
it, | could hear the tumbrils come rattling down 
the street outside. 

We returned to simplicity again with roast 
chicken, pommes paille, and cress salad. But 
with the chicken was some foie gras, the first 
of the season that had just arrived by aeroplane. 
I was shown the actual livers, and regarded them 
with fascination and horror. (In Alsace and 
Perigord, they feed the doomed birds every 
hour, night and day, I believe.) We concluded 
with a piece of gastronomic humour, a so-called 
Nursery Pudding, which actually has our old 
enemy, Semolina, as a basis, but is really very 
rich and wickedly luxurious, with a sauce laced 
with liqueurs. The three wines, two white and 
one red, were all French, all extremely good, 
and all quite new to me. And the talk was 
mainly gastronomic, of truffles, foie gras, and 
the like, and as it proceeded I saw all France, 
province after province, as one huge adventure 
of the nostrils and the palate, an epic of grilling 
and frying. I was so enthusiastic that I found 
myself wanting to set off at once for Perigord, 
with a million francs and a pound of bicarbonate 
of soda in my suitcase. 

If the ghost of Brillat-Savarin ever visits us, 
I suppose it will be found, spectrally sniffing, 
at the entrance to the kitchen of Boulestin’s 
restaurant, and I am ready to admire M. 
Boulestin himself, for he is obviously an artist, 
ready to sack a city and decimate whole beeves 
to provide the last faint ingredient of a sauce. 
And I hope he will not mind my telling him 
that though his restaurant emphatically tastes 
right, it looks wrong. All the decorations are 
modern, that is to say, they are bright, whimsi- 
cal, and rather inhuman. They are not in key 
with the menu. Those post-war mural paintings, 
for example, that you see when you first go 
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in,, suggest cocktails and sandwiches, and belong 
to the ‘‘ kick ’’ and snack age. I believe that 


many of our brightest young intellectuals are 


among M. Boulestin’s patrons, but they too would 
seem as out of place there as the decorations. 
They should be having snacks and cocktails 
elsewhere. The place ought to look rich, rather 
dark, and as old-fashioned as_Brillat-Savarin 
himself. The masterpieces of this kitchen ought 
to be eaten very slowly and by candle-light. A 
gastronomical examination should be held every 
evening in the ante-room, and only those who 
pass it should be allowed in the restaurant proper. 
I myself, I confess, am not worthy. But then I 
am an Englishman, and in my heart of hearts 
I do not care. Only now and again do I dine. 
On most days, I take it easy, and tuck in. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


| The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


WHERE IS HAROLD MACMILLAN GOING? 


SIR,—Captain Macmillan has presented an able and 
interesting enquiry into the future course of Con- 
servatism. Not less interesting is the question of 
whither he is himself going and whether he will take 
the younger and more progressive of his party with 
him. The reasons for his unrest are clear: they were 
sadly clear to most of us in the May campaign. In 
Article I he emphasizes ‘‘ the widespread disillusion 
and discontent,’’ ‘‘ lack of confidence,’’ ‘‘ confusion of 
thought,’’ and “‘ lack of a definite purpose or recogniz- 
able aim ” in the party. No shrewd observer ques- 
tions the reality of their existence. He passes on to 
a rather crude and less convincing outburst against the 
‘* outworn fallacies of Socialism.’’ It may, as he says, 
be easy to ridicule them; but, in his effort to formulate 
a new constructive policy for Conservatism, he finds 
himself compelled to go a very long way along the 
Socialist road. 

That is where he parts company with many of us: 
we may remain Conservatives, or we may join Labour, 
but we are not attracted to pseudo-Socialism. ‘‘ The 
new phase of social and economic development ’’ leads 
him to the sketch of an alternative Conservatism, at 
once ‘‘ national, modern, audacious, and democratic’? : 
it leads me, with I think more logic, to join the Labour 
Party. 

His proposals, regarded not as mere pious aspirations 
but as a policy, cannot commend themselves to the 
majority of his party. They cannot, while remaining 
Conservatives, share his appreciation of the construc- 
tive nature of many Socialistic ideas. Also, he is too 
ready to throw overboard ‘“ private enterprise,’ and 
to discard prejudices and a priori theories. They must 
cherish the idea that Labour is anti-Imperialist. They 
cannot accept, as he does, that the Imperialism of 
Labour differs only from the Imperialism of Conserva- 
tism in the same degree that the Administration of 
Kenya differs from the Administration of Nigeria—the 
latter approximating, at its present stage of develop- 
ment, to the Labour ideal. 

His pelicy, like his outlook, is obviously sincere 
and intelligent but lacks the courage of its convictions. 
It is immature, a mongrel birth; either it goes too far 
or it does not go far enough : it is too Socialistic to be 
Conservative, yet not Socialistic enough to be Labour. 
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It is a putting of new wines into old bottles. There 
is a great future for Labour; there may be a great 
future for Conservatism—but not along the lines of 
pseudo-Socialism. 
I am, etc., 
22 Sumner Place, S.W.7 R. B. Carrow 


[Captain Harold Macmillan writes: ‘‘ Mr. Carrow 
has been too impatient. But if, as I gather, he has now 
abandoned the Unionist Party and joined the Socialists 
I can understand his anxiety. Progressive Unionism 
would not only be fatal to his new friends, but 


remove the grounds upon which his desertion might 
be justified.”’"—Ep. S.R.] 


LUNACY LAW REFORM 


SIR,—I have read a good deal in the Press of late 
on the question of the existing lunacy system, but 
although many who have come into contact with the 
system have expressed their views, I have not seen 
any description of it from the point of view of the 
patient. . It is high time that the ‘‘ lunatic” was 
allowed to have his say, and as I spent five months 
in an asylum without any adequate reason so far as 
I have been able to discover, I will now speak from 
bitter experience. 

I do not doubt that the existing system was devised 
with the most amiable intentions and that it is admini- 
stered to the best of their ability by those whom it 
employs. But in this, as in many other human 
systems, there is a marked contrast between the 
amiable theory and the rude practice. Lunatic asylums 
now have the courtesy title of mental hospitals. They 
are worse than gaols, and after my experience neither 
death nor hell has any terrors for me. 

A ‘lunatic ’’ is condemned behind his back on 
charges which are never disclosed to him, he is 
decoyed into an asylum—pitched neck and crop 
among lunatics of all descriptions, he is subjected 
to a hideous and mind-destroying system of disci- 
pline, fitted out with clothes calculated to destroy his 
self-respect, and fed on a diet just sufficient to keep 
him alive. He finds himself in an atmosphere of lies, 
trickery and deceit, and in the company of creatures 
whose physical habits are as repulsive as_ the 
vapouring of their diseased minds. He enjoys no 
privacy, is cut off from sanity, and eats out his heart 
in unutterable despair. 

There is nothing whatever curative in the system 
and if he recovers his mental balance it is in spite 
of the system and not because of it. He never gets 
a straight answer to a straight question and might 
as well talk to a brick wall as endeavour to demon- 
strate that he has some reason left. 

Whatever the amiable theory, a lunatic in this 
country is worse than a walking corpse. He 
has neither rights, liberties, feeling nor reason—if 
his treatment is any criterion. He never gets a dog’s 
chance and if he escapes from the system it is only 
by eating more humble pie than is good for any 
human being. While the system is what it is, no 
poor person is safe from life-long incarceration and 
torture and the rich in private asylums are little better 
off. The vilest criminal in this country gets fair 
play—the lunatic never does. { 

I am, ete., 

21 Brookland Rise, R. A. NELSEY 

N.W.11 


LABOUR AND AGRICULTURE 


SIR,—In reference to the recent debate on Agricul- 
ture in the House of Commons I suggest: (1) That 
there is no Free Trade in England—we have free 
imports and nothing else. (2) That a subsidy, such 
as we enjoyed under the Corn Production Act of 1917, 
is the one thing that would increase the corn produc- 
tion of the country and, further, that such a subsidy 
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does not involve a general Tariff. (3) That if the 
Government are to conquer unemployment, the 
1,000,000 agricultural labourers who during late years 
have been driven from the land must be brought back. 
(4) That Agricultural Credit Banks and a genuine 
Small Holdings Policy will best effect this end. 

I am, etc., 

A. G. Sparrow 


A SCOTTISH HABIT 


SIR,—In last week’s Saturpay Review Mr. 
Lindsay S. Garrett, in an interesting letter on Scottish 
intellectual arrogance, makes one statement which, I 
think, needs justifying. ‘‘ It is excusable [he says| 
when one thinks of the prevalence of genius, of 
superior mental vision north of the Cheviots.”’ 

Now, Sir, genius, or supreme ability in any walk 
of life, is rare, and it seems to me that Scotland has 
hardly produced one example of the first class. In 
war whom can they compare with Marlborough, 
Wellington or Nelson? In literature there are Scott 
and Burns, but these are almost negligible when placed 
beside the glorious list of English poets and authors 
from Shakespeare down to Dickens and Thackeray. 
In art and music there is no one even approaching 
front rank. In science who can be compared with 
Bacon, Darwin or Lister; in statesmanship with 
Chatham, Pitt or Cromer? In reality Scotland pro- 
duces a well-trained average intellect, with a strongly 
materialistic bias, The Scotsman has a keen eye for 
the main chance and is an excellent business man. 
But the great genius, with an entirely disinterested 
and over-mastering devotion to some creative idea, or 
ideal, is produced by England and not by Scotland. 
A distinguished Anglo-Indian was wont to say, ‘‘India 
was conquered by Irishmen, is ruled by Englishmen, 
for the benefit of Scotsmen,’’ and in the muin this 
sums up Scotland’s part in making the Empire. 

During the war a professor of Cornell University 
examined, by means of ‘‘ general intelligence ’’ tests, 
120,000 recruits. In the result, the Englishman came 
first, the German second, the Scotsman third, and the 
native-born American fifth. The amazing work of 
England: in making the Empire would lead to tke 
belief that this result is accurate. 

I am, etc., 
Ropert R. LEATHEM 


Knutsford 


Mountnorris, 
Newcastle, Co. Down 


CENTRAL HEATING 


SIR,—I have read with pleasure H. G. G. H.’s 
charming article entitled ‘ Chimney Pots’ in the last 
issue of the Saturpay Review. Although, possibly, 
it may ‘‘ be writ sarcastic,’ I wholly agree with the 
expression used therein, ‘‘ The horrid altar of central 
heating.’” My own experience is that people who 
inhabit houses or buildings centrally heated suffer 
from colds more frequently than other people. By the 
way, ‘‘ central heating ’’ is always suggestive to me 
of greenhouses; I prefer the term ‘‘ central 
warming.” 

I am, etc., 
Burgess Hill, Sussex J. P. Bacon PHILiips 


‘*GOVERNOR GENERAL” 


SIR,—Among dictionaries that ‘ordain’’ the 
hyphening you include the ‘ Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary.’ But it, in fact, omits the hyphen in its 1929 
edition and the omission was intentional. The question 
is much too complicated for brief discussion, and | 
wish merely to state that the ‘C.O.D.’ is now on 
(what I take to be) the right side and rejects the 
hyphen. 

I am, etc., 
H. W. Fow ter, Ed. ‘ C.O.D.’ 

Hinton St. George, 

Somerset 


CECIL HOUSES 

SIR,—May I once again appeal to you on behalf 
of Cecil Houses? We are holding a public meeting 
on Friday, November 22, at 3 p.m., at His Majesty’s 
Theatre (by kind permission of Mr. C. B. Cochran 
and the Board of Directors) to raise funds for a fourth 
Cecil House, where, for a shilling a night, a home- 
less woman can get a good bed, hot bath, hot tea 
and bread and butter, and no questions asked. 

We already have three Houses established, all self- 
supporting and non-sectarian. Once the initial cost 
of freehold, reconstructions and equipment has been 
met, each House stands on its own financial feet from 
the shillings received nightly. We can accommodate 
160 women and thirty-four babies every night—the 
charge for a cot is 3d.—but these resources are quite 
inadequate to meet the tragically increasing demand 
for beds. Last week over one hundred women—many 
of them with young children—had to be turned away. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole is taking the Chair for us and 
the speakers will include Miss Clemence Dane, Miss 
Edith Evans, Lady Moyers, Mr. Owen Nares, Mr. 
Conal O’Riordan, Mr. Alfred Short, M.P. (Under- 
Secretary for Home Affairs) and Major J. Brunel 
Cohen, M.P. Tickets of admission to the meeting can 
be obtained (free) on application to me at Cecil 
Houses, Inc., 11 Golden Square, W.1. 

I am, etc., 


11 Golden Square, W.1 A. E. CHESTERTON 


THE THEATRE 
SONG, WOMAN AND BOTTLE 


By Ivor BROWN 


The House that Jack Built. Libretto by Ronald Jeans 
and Douglas Furber. Music by Ivor Novello. Adelphi 
Theatre. 


Art and Mrs. Bottle. By Benn Levy. Criterion Theatre. 


that they endeavour to play golf; worse still, that 

they endeavour to play golf well. Stockbrokers 
may, if they can, take thought to take less divots 
per stroke and less strokes per round. But actors 
must do no such thing. ‘‘ When they ought to be 
learning their art, they are practising their swing.” 
I am sick to death of hearing this criticism, of what 
I take to be the most industrious of all professions. 
Actors, unlike captains of industry, do not noisily 
simulate the busy bee; they do not buzz down tele- 
phones from 1o to 4, retire exhausted with the label 
Tired Business Man’’ gummed over their 
limousines, and tell the world for the rest of the day 
(and during the intervals of watching actors work) 
what prodigies of labour have been executed. 

I am moved to these remarks by the reflection that 
Miss Cicely Courtneidge and Mr. Jack Hulbert had 
built the fabric of their new revue eight weeks ago, 
an operation which in itself must have taken many 
weeks. They then appear to have been informed that 
the foundations were none too powerful. So they 
unbuilt and built again. Thus for a couple of months 
they have been playing one revue by night in the 
provinces and creating a fresh one by day. If the 
visitor to the Adelphi Theatre will endeavour to 
imagine what is going on behind the scene while he 
is enjoying, as he must, what is going on in front, 
if he calculates the number and watches the speed of 
the changes of clothes and make-up which are under- 
taken by the players, he will, I think, smile a little 
sourly when he reads the next jocose article on the 
golf-handicaps of strolling players. 

At the end of all its redesigning and redecoration 
‘ The House that Jack Built’ emerged as clever and 


I: is a frequent cause of complaint against actors 
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as fresh as paint—though why paint, that usually 
chipped, scabrous, discoloured and always umintel- 
lectual substance, should be the symbol of freshness 
and cleverness, | have no idea. here was no sign 
that authors and actors had been for months in heavy 
labour; it was all ease and elegance and there was 
every sign of life. lt is in many ways like its pre- 
decessors, for which one is duly grateful. There is 
no damnable iteration about the similitudes of 
Hulbertian revues. Let them be as they were; the firm 
breeds staunch conservatives. You may know in 
advance that Miss Courtneidge will both be a man 
about town and a suburban lady about fifty; that 
fears of the new despotism will exhibit her as a siren 
of the Post Office inflicting the most fearful raids 
on postal packages with her rubber stamp and on 
male customers with her roving eye. There were, it 
will be remembered, two Doras, Shaw’s Darling of 
that ilk and the Government’s war-baby, as it were 
Leviathan begetting a she-dragon. Miss Courtneidge’s 
sub-Postmistress is a perfect blend of the queer 
couple, darling and dragon both. A minute later she 
will be the pantomime fairy queen, not, be it noted, 
roughly and rudely burlesquing the poor old lady with 
her gew-gaws and her Guinness but getting right 
into the very spangles and under the very skin of a 
genteel professional who knows the job. 

Mr. Hulbert, too, is as happy shirt-sleeved and 
walrus-moustached in a suburban parlour (his club- 
tie is the very ecstasy of haberdashery as practised 
in Harringay) as he is in his gent’s suitings for night 
and day wear in lounging or saltatory scenes. He is 
a good comedian, a better ‘‘ hoofer,’’ and a magni- 
ficent director. of drill for ‘‘ chorines.’’ The business 
of getting new movements from the chorus must be 
extremely difficult by now, but Mr. Hulbert can 
give surprising novelty to the old patterns. I thought 
the Rugby football match rather stupid; in this matter 
I prefer authentic Harlequins to lime-light Columbines, 
but the general planning of the revue was admirable. 
It is worth noting that Mr. Hulbert is himself a work- 
ing soldier as well as general staff-officer and that his 
revues are really soldiers’ battles. He does not raid 
Europe for stars and specialities in the Cochran 
manner but builds the whole house round the person- 
alities of the two omni-competents, Miss Courtneidge 
and himself. He has a small company which works 
extremely hard and has no restful intervals while 
ducks sing, acrobats soar, or exotic ‘‘ hoofers”” skip 
like rams. Consequently, the whole thing seems more 
tightly drawn and has more intimate team-work than 
the grandiose vaudeville of a Cochran show and is 
no less good of its kind. Miss Helen Burnell flashes 
gracefully in dances all too brief and the vocal cartoon- 
ing by Miss Irene Russell is excellent in assorted parts, 
but she should not attempt ‘‘ Mrs. Pat.’’ It suggests 
an art-student trying to parody Rembrandt. Mr. 
Aubrey Hammond is courier to Venice in the one specta- 
cular episode and gives the Doge his due. 

Not long ago Mr. van Druten in his piece called 
‘ After All’ showed the Bohemian young, bursting from 
a Philistine domesticity and then converted by 
pressure of boredom and discomfort to agree that 
‘* east, west, home’s best.’’ Mr. Ben Levy shows a 
similar process, but what Mr. van Druten did by irony 
and suggestion he attempts to achieve with somewhat 
antique theatrical weapons. Mr. Bottle (played by Mr. 
Frederick Lloyd, who was also the Philistine papa in 
Mr. van Druten’s play and is obviously qualifying to 
settle down as the mayor of a Really Select Suburb) 
has a runaway wife, a good sound business as a 
sanitary engineer, and two artistic children painting 
masterpieces in the basement. ‘Re-enter the runaway 
wife, to become, as returned prodigals always do, the 
charming conqueror. Mrs. Bottle, having romantically 
rejected the allure of Mr. Bottle’s company and a 
steady competence from drains, has seen life with a 
philandering painter and a more constant Casino 
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prince—and has realized that love and art will not do: 
far better Mr. Bottle’s lavatory business with reason. 
able affection, dividends, and a stake in the suburb 
“Esthetic and amorous son must be restored to the 
paternal craft of plumbing, while zsthetic and amorous 
daughter is effectively warned against the very same 
philandering painter that had been the first cause of 
Mrs. Bottle’s desertion from home. 

The play began charmingly. The young people in 
the studio-basement were real people and the genteel] 
model inspiring passion in the scowling, suffering 
inarticulate boy was authentic as well as droll, But 
the heavy father was too heavy; he had to betray him- 
self as a blockhead in every blatant line, whereas 
real blockheads only give one the hint in every fourth 
sentence. When Mrs. Bottle arrived with all Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh’s aggressively dominant charm the 
whole thing relapsed into theatrical routine. The lady 
upset her tea for the first curtain and broke a vase for 
the second: I felt that someone would have to bang 
on the piano for the third. The way in which she 
bowled over the Bohemian loyalties of her children was 
heartless and incredible. But by that time I had ceased 
to bother about what happened and was only interested 
in the peculiar confusion of acting styles which now 
results when two generations meet upon the stage. 
The sincerity of the children, played by two most 
promising young people, Miss Betty Stockfield and 
Mr. Esmond Knight, was natural and beautiful, whereas 
Miss Vanbrugh’s performance as the mother had 
extreme beauty of artifice and scarce a touch of nature. 
In short, Miss Vanbrugh’s work was a lovely example 
of the technique perfected in what I may call the late- 
Pinero period, but it mixed very queerly with the 
unforced, undecorated actuality of the children. The 
whole piece was affected by that confusion of values. 
Was Mr. Levy aiming at artificial comedy or was he 
really trying to get off his chest a protest against 
fussy Bohemianism and to give a veritable portrait of 
the young afflicted by that creed? The result seemed 
to me to be a central muddle with nice edges. Neither 
acting nor writing was consistent; it was a case of 
old wine and new Bottles. Mr. Robert Loraine fills 
an empty part, and Miss Joan Barry, released at last 
from the obligation to be a human caramel, has a 
good character part and takes her chance triumphantly. 


ART 
ART:PATRONS 


By WALTER Bayes 


Exhibition of Contemporary British Art—including the 
Collection of Mr. Edward Marsh. Whitechapel Art 
Gallery. 


HE larger of the lower galleries at Whitechapel 
contains a mixed exhibition of average interest, 
Professor Rothenstein, Mr. Gerald Kelly and Mr. 
Allinson being the principal exhibitors along with Miss 
Sylvia Gosse and Mrs. Fisher Prout. All the rest of 


the space is occupied by the collection of pictures lent 


by Mr. Edward Marsh. Hardly a British artist of 
any note but has, at some time or other, benefited at 
the hands of Mr. Marsh, Everyone knew him as an 
amateur of painting, generous in encouragement of 
his contemporaries but no one could have guessed the 
scale on which he carried on his work of patronage. 
There are here two hundred and seventy-four works— 
an immense collection for a comparatively young man 
to have got together. 

One cannot help thinking that this might not 
unwisely inaugurate a new policy of bringing to the 
public notice—not artists but art patrons. After all, 
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1s partner in the work of production, the patron is 
entitled to his share of applause. That the history 
of Art is the history of patronage is a truism somewhat 
obscured by the fact that occasionally one man has 
doubled the parts of painter and patron. Manet was 
a man with a small private fortune which he spent on 
the production of his own pictures, Corot’s mother 
had a hat shop and the hat shop kept Corot. How 
often does the exploiter of this or that ‘‘ fauve ”’ 
explaining that the neglected painter never sold his 
work during his lifetime unconsciously betray that 
it is the existence of a large store of works which he 
has not had to pay for that is at the bottom of his 
desire to see ‘‘ tardy justice ’’ done to the memory 
of the deceased? The man who speculates, often 
immensely to his own advantage, in the works of 
deceased artists is, of course, not an art patron at 
all, though before we write him off as a completely 
useless parasite it would be wise perhaps to ask 
what are the motives which govern the actions of 
those who do buy the works of their contemporaries. 
It would be idle to deny that many of them are moved 
by the desire to be able to sell again at a profit— 
that they are, in intention, dealers as much as collec- 
tors. I recollect an admittedly professional dealer who 
used so much as a matter of course to regard his 
clients as of this way of thinking that I once asked 
him with grave irony whether there was no end to this 
process of buying to sell again at a profit—whether 
no pictures were ever bought because their purchasers 
liked them. ‘‘ Oh yes,’’ he answered, “all the bad 
ones.”’ 

Now, although the man who buys a picture in hopes 
of making ‘‘ a good thing ” out of it is clearly in 
some degree an agent of artistic production (he has 
made it possible for the artist to paint another and 
has settled which artist) although even the man who 
makes enormous profits out of old masters has an 
infinitesimal effect indirectly in stimulating by his 
example the cupidity of the poorer man who buys con- 
temporary work and conceivably by influencing the 
latter’s decision as to which painter he shall choose, 
yet neither is in a personal sense a partner in artistic 
production so truly as is the man who buys even a 
bad picture because he likes it. 

They are in a position analogous to that of the 
man who enters with a view to winning one of those 
prize competitions which ask you to settle which of 
a number of posters advertising Beefo is the best—the 
question being settled according to the general con- 
sensus of opinion shown in the answers supplied by 
competitors. Supposing there were anything artistically 
to choose between these disastrous productions, it is 
clear that none who meant winning the prize would 
be moved by his personal taste, it is a question of what 


would be the preference of the many-headed—nay, of 


what the majority of competitors would think was the 
taste of the many-headed or even more what they 
imagined their own reading of that taste was likely to 
be—and so ad infinitum. Similarly in the action of 
the man ‘‘ buying for a rise,’’ the question of his 
liking for the picture plays an infinitesimal part, yet it is 
the only part in the complex of his motives which is 
not fantastic. 

I do not think Mr. Marsh has appreciably been 
moved in his purchase of pictures by any desire for 
profit nor very highly by the desire to possess pictures 
which he could contemplate with lasting pleasure. 
There is a third motive which is by no means a dis- 
creditable one and which tends in the modern patron 
to replace the pleasures of contemplation. That is the 
desire to ‘‘ keep the pot aboiling,” to stimulate the 
sort of artistic activity which satisfies an appetite for 
fresh sensations. The modern art patron is more keen 
for a fresh pleasure than a lasting one and in Mr. 
Marsh’s collection, while all the most important artists 
of the day are represented, it is never by important 


works, Indeed, I doubt if Mr. Marsh buys pictures 
because he likes to have them but rather because he 
likes to see them painted and someone has to pay for 
it. From this point of view he has my admiration, 
but I wish he wanted to see more important pictures 
painted and was more content to see the old kind 
better done instead of running always after the latest 
novelty. But this, I fancy, is a general failing among 
patrons, and when, as I trust will be the case, the 
exhibition is followed by others of a similar kind, I 
shrewdly suspect that we shall find art is indeed a 
reflection of contemporary patronage in this respect. 
Not that artists can make themselves other than they 
are at the bidding of an employer, but simply that it is 
the patron who decides which class of artist shall 
be able to work and which shall not. 

I would like to see some pictures without historic 
interest, without ‘‘ news value,’’ pictures which their 
owner neither expects nor desires to sell but which 
yet hold securely their places on his walls. They 
would prove, I think, to be accomplished works of 
some staying power : these are qualities which tend to 
die out in a period of experiment at the bidding of 
patrons reared on journalistic values. 


BROADCASTING 


RMISTICE DAY was observed with a decent 
A propriety. Some may have wanted a larger 

amount of suitable matter in Monday’s pro- 
gramme, though probably not those who felt the 
occasion deeply. It is better that this were so than 
that one should be left with a feeling that too much 
had been included, or unimpressive things uttered. 
The Corporation did right in so arranging matters 
that those who felt most deeply, and who therefore 
would be least liable to relish any extra stressing of 
these things were treated with respect. The day 
began and ended with the Armistice observances : 
the Cenotaph service in the morning, ‘ Journey’s 
End’ at night. This last was rather like the sur- 
geon’s knife, but there can be no. doubting its 
appropriateness, nor the salutary effect of its being 
broadcast, nor again the rightness of thus doing 
honour to the author. 


The production of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s and Mr. 
Holt Marvell’s broadcast version of ‘ Carnival ’ should 
have given great satisfaction to the producers. It 
is one of their best efforts, and the whole thing 
went with the smooth forward drive of an exactly- 
constructed engine. It was a positive enjoyment to 
come into contact with so dexterous a piece of work. 
So much for the production. The presentation by 
the actors was good, and the parts seem to have 
been carefully cast. It was rather shocking for an 
old admirer of the novel to hear such: extreme 
sentimentality in the love-making of Jenny and 
Maurice. But the rest was admirable. One other 
point must be mentioned. The music of this play 
struck me as being especially banal, poorly chosen 
and badly used. An aggravating feature was the 
continual return of bits of a tune that had been 
used earlier in the proceedings, a childish and 
ineffective attempt at Wagner’s methods of leit- 
motiv. The music was nearly always in the way, 
distracting the attention from the real matter. I 
have often wondered whether it is worth using 
music as a background at all. In the series of 
National Programmes it has a proper place, as part 
of a people’s expression. But as a ‘‘ background to 
life’? it has a restricted value. At one moment in 
a play it may heighten a situation, but not more 
often. If they are not careful, writers of broadcast 
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drama will, by insisting on poor Music providing 
them with ‘‘ atmosphere,’ saddle their art with a 
set of conventions as ridiculous as any that hamper 
the operatic stage. 


* 


The first number of the weekly journal, Vox, taken 
up wholly with matters wireless, begins a new chap- 
ter in the history of broadcasting. This bold 
venture is evidently undertaken in a serious spirit 
and we welcome its appearance. It should have 
the backing of all who look to a future of vitality 
for broadcasting and who realize the uses of en- 
lightened, constructive criticism. The future has 
immense possibilities, and anything that can give 
utterance to the ideals informing the work at Savoy 
Hill deserves support. 


* 


A selection of interesting broadcasts for the coming 
week. (All London and Daventry unless otherwise 
stated.) Monday : Professor G. M. Trevelyan on ‘ The 
Historical Aspect of the Union of England and Scot- 
land, 1707.” Tuesday : Squadron-Leader Helmore on 
‘ Air Navigation and its Problems,’ Professor A. C. 
Seward on ‘ The Evolution of Plants and the Forma- 
tion of Coal.’ Wednesday: Sir Richard Redmayne 
on ‘ Mining Legislation,’ Mrs. Virginia Woolf on 
‘ Dorothy Wordsworth.’ Thursday: ‘ The Republic 
of Austria ’—a poster in sound. Friday : The Rt. Hon. 
W. G. Ormsby-Gore on ‘ Nigeria—Conquerors and 
Conquered.’ 

ConDoR 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—194 


Ser sy ELizaBETH BIBESCO 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an ode com- 
miserating with one of the following colours :—red 
(rag, letter, herring, etc.); white (heat, hope, le, 
man, etc.); blue (blood, moon, funk, etc.)—on the 
metaphorical uses to which they are put. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best letter 
from a man to a dear friend (male or female) 

. announcing his engagement to a lady on the subject 
of whose charms he had, only a week before com- 
mented most disparagingly. It is essential that the 
man should be a gentleman and not a cad. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
194A, or LITERARY 1094p). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. wer 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, November 25. The results will be 
announced in the issue of November 30. 
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“RESULT OF COMPETITION 192 
Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


We offer a First Prise of Three Guineas and a Second 
Prize of One Guinea for the thirty-fifth and therefore 
the final stanza of Browning’s ‘‘ Childe Roland to the 
dark tower came.’’ 


REPORT FROM. MR. HARWOOD 

Childe Roland to the dark tower, came, after experi- 
ences that were no less disgusting than frightful 
Obeying the directions of that hateful cripple, he left 
the safe road and rode over a blighted swamp until he 
reached the round squat turret. Dauntless, the s} 
horn to his lips he set. He blew! What happened 
then? 

Pedants will protest that there is no such instrument 
as a slug horn. A horn? Yes. A slogan? Yes, 
But a slug horn, no! There is no such thing. For 
the matter of that, there is no such plain as that 
over which, wearily, Childe Roland pricked his horse, 
Browning left off just in time. Any sequel had to be 
an anti-climax. The horn is blown, and it is difficult 
to see what shall follow after. The pessimists are in 
a minority. Haw rather gruesomely proclaims that 
‘* of blood there was no lack’’ and adds, ‘ Thus 
perish all who leave the beaten track.’’ Neither the 
style nor the sentiment seems to me Browningesque. 

On the other side, the optimistical, is Charles G. 
Box’s sternly and clashingly intelligent stanza. The 
first four lines of it are excellent : 

And at that blast, flame glowed to glory: scream 
Swooned into song: Dark Tower rose radiant fane: 
a hills rayed sunlight: strife-pashed cirque, drear 
plain 
Glowed green: ran bridged and bright that fearsome 
steam ; 
The last two lines, which I do not quote, of the 
stanza, let Mr. Box down. Browning put pep into 
his stuff. 

Intermediately are several good writers. M. M. M. 
is an example. Her final lines: 

After a life time spent in search, there passed 

Before mine eyes the visionary Grail 
is poetry, but not the sort of poetry that Browning 
would have written. Seacape has an _ interesting 
stanza, interesting but sentimental, and his ‘‘ coined 
image tossed into reverse’’ irrelevantly suggests 
something you do to a car. Pasteque and Arrow are 
good, too. The latter’s: ‘f My one thought was to 
battle to the last—Since, fight or fly, the end must 
be the same,’’ though unoriginal, is strong. One 
competitor only has given a fresh twist to the poem, 
and I recommend Pithecanthropos for the first prize. 
For the second I commend Valimus, who seems to 
me next most nearly to have caught and imitated 
Browning’s enthusiasm. 

Many excellent entries have been submitted for this 
competition, and not the least excellent was A. M.’s, 
but I must point out that A. M.’s verse bears insuffi- 
cient relation to that of the author of ‘ Childe Roland.’ 


FIRST PRIZE 
Slowly the huge gates opened with a bray 
Of rusty hinges, like a secret jeer, 
But I, exultant, entered without fear.— 
Before me there the dusty highroad lay, 
And, leaning on his crutch beside the way, 
The cripple waited with his covert sneer. 
PITHECANTHROPOS 
SECOND PRIZE 
Well, hither had the ranting beggar led 
My folly; and the hillside fools out thrust 
Thin, scornful lips: ‘‘ Once come, then stay you must, 
Like us, the dark tower’s curs’d and ancient dead.” 
The horn fell silent; suddenly I read 
My doom, like fire, scrawl’d in the bitter dust. 
VALIMUS 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


[This week, as Stet himself announced last week, a new 
series from his pen begins. A volume of selections from 
‘Back Numbers’ is now on sale, published by Messrs. 
Constable, at 10s. Ep. S.R.]. 

N a famous sentence of Matthew Arnold’s we were 
| that after the Civil War the English middle- 

class ‘‘ entered the prison of Puritanism, and had 
the key turned upon their spirit there for two hundred 
ears.”’ Mr. Hugh Kingsmill, who has had the happy 
idea of dealing with the release from that prison in 
his book, ‘ After Puritanism ’ (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.), 
considers that it should have occurred about 1820, with 
the return of the imagination in the great Romantics, 
but was checked by reaction against the French 
Revolution, and was artificially postponed until late 
jn the Victorian era. For reasons which it would 
take too long to set out, I do not altogether accept 
his chronology; but I find much that is shrewd and 
well-phrased in his book. Again, his choice of Dean 
Farrar, Samuel Butler, Mr. Frank Harris, and W. T. 
Stead as typifying the contending forces implies ignor- 
ing some extremely significant figures. After all, and 
especially when we are discussing Puritanism with 
reference to literature, we must remember that it was 
sapped by the doctrine of the independence of art and 
by the theory that life itself could be given the quality 
of art. A special prominence should therefore be given 
to Rossetti, to Swinburne, whose early prose contains 
the clearest declaration of the independence of art ever 
written in English, to Pater, even to Wilde. But I 
will not quarrel with a choice that has resulted in four 
good studies of character. 

* * 


Stead’s, it seems to me, was much the simplest case. 
He had personal magnetism, the possession of most 
men of genius and of all eminent charlatans; he had 
absolute courage ; he had tireless energy ; and he could 
simplify and vigorously expound such of the large 
questions of his day as caught the mind’s eye of a 
man with so many blind spots. But he was ridiculously 
incapable of understanding that a man may save his 
soul after so impoverishing it as to make it not worth 
the saving, and that a nation may do likewise. So 
that the Augean stables were cleaned, of mare’s nests 
among other things, he did not mind the whole nation 
being soiled with ordure. As for himself, he gloried 
that the scavenger’s hand had been subdued to what 
it worked in. I am expressing my own view of him, 
not Mr. Kingsmill’s. 


* 
* * 


He has been called a great editor, but he was utterly 
unable to recognize talent unless it came to him with 
the badge of his own sect. When he had Mr. Shaw 
and Wilde on his staff, he regarded them as persons 
of no importance, fiddling with petty esthetical 
matters, while he, in the ardent vulgarity of his nature, 
was engaged on stupendous tasks. Week after week 
he had from Wilde, who was then at his critical best, 
before arrogance and paradox had developed, brilliantly 
amusing criticism, and week after week he dealt out 
to him books beneath criticism. When he started his 
short-lived daily paper, Mr. Shaw, who had meanwhile 
become famous, was quite seriously invited to review 
books for it at the old hack rate. 

* 
* 


Mr. Shaw once said that Mr. Frank Harris had none 
of the virtues of an editor—except that of invariably 
perceiving the quality of work done for him and that 
of. the courage to print it. Mr. Kingsmill sees in Mr. 


Harris ‘‘ the chaos of late Victorian values, the ques- 
tion of complete verbal licence in literature, and the 
reappearance of Shakespeare as a human being.’’ 
Now, his summary is in a way just; but there are two 
considerations which may be pressed on him. One is 
that Mr. Harris was too un-English to be either 
representative or widely influential. An Irish boy who 
ran away to America, very queerly but effectually 
educated himself there and then at Continental 
Universities, and burst into Fleet Street without any 
knowledge of the conventions he was soon to assail, 
he was a brilliant barbarian invader, not a rebel of 
our own race. And then if there was a chaos of values 
about him, there was none in his own mind. I do not 
mean that there were not contradictions, for it was 
part of his intellectual character to contradict himself 
as well as everyone else. It was with him, as I see 
him in his books, as with the man in the old joke 
who became a pessimist because he lived with an 
optimist. He was an inverted chameleon, swift to 
turn the colour that would most clash with the colour 
of his environment. And even that wonderful book 
on Shakespeare seems to have been inspired by this 
instinct of contradiction, whence the passages of wrong- 
headedness among pages of perfect clairvoyance. 
* 
* * 


Butler is another affair altogether, but I said what 
1 have to say of him in one of the ‘ Back Numbers,’ 
and I will not repeat it. Let me pass to the surprise 
of Mr. Kingsmill’s book, the study of Farrar, which 
is both ingenious and on the whole persuasive. 
Occasionally, Mr. Kingsmill has been just a little too 
ingenious. For example, he is endeavouring to 
disengage a particular Victorian sentiment in Shakes- 
peare, and he takes ‘ Cymbeline.’ As late as Dr. 
Johnson’s day, he reminds us, the emotional quality 
of that play and the peculiar beauty of the character of 
Imogen were either not perceived or were disliked. 
Dr. Johnson himself said that criticism of ‘ Cymbeline ’ 
would be an attack on ‘‘ unresisting imbecility.” But, 
says Mr. Kingsmill triumphantly, Tennyson chose to 
die with a volume of Shakespeare open at ‘ Cymbeline,’ 
and the name of Imogen was the last uttered by him. 
Has Mr. Kingsmill forgotten that Swinburne, who had 
absolutely none of the sentiment in question, chose to 
end his profound ‘ Study of Shakespeare’ with 
‘ Cymbeline ’ and the name of Imogen that he might, 
as he said, have honey on his lips in bidding farewell 
to Shakespeare ? 


* 
* * 


But there is real acumen in his treatment of the 
always more or less fatuous Victorian idealization of 
the young male animal. ‘‘ The spasmodic adolescence 
of his contemporaries was a constant quality in 
Farrar, and his . . . expression of this quality entitles 
him still to be regarded as the most complete exponent 
of mid-Victorian emotionalism in one of its most 
important branches.’’ Against Farrar’s emotionalism, 
however, and against the overstrained morality of Dr. 
Arnold, there arose the religion of games, and this, 
as Mr. Kingsmill shrewdly perceives, very much 
increased the self-importance of the schoolboy. 
Beneath the new talk about ‘‘ the team spirit’ lay 
the old fallacy that collective emotionalism purifies the 
individual. 

* 
* * 


All this decidedly concerns a Saturday antiquary, 
for it was ‘ The Saturday Wasp’ of Farrar’s grieved 
letter that first dealt faithfully with ‘ Eric’ and with 
the whole Victorian tosh about schoolboys. I am 
glad to think it was so; that in this matter as in so 
many others, the SaturDay dealt out uncomfortable 
truth. 
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REVIEWS 


MADE AND IN THE MAKING 
By T. Earte WE By 


Hogarth Living Poets: No. 9. Transitional 
Poem. By C. Day Lewis. No. 10. The 
Family Tree. By William Plomer. Hogarth 
Press. 4s. 6d. each. 

Ambition and Other Poems. By W. H. Davies. 
Cape. 3s. 6d. 

Fifty Poems. By Lord Dunsany. Putnam. 5s. 


The Ariel Poems: Three Things. By W. B. 
Yeats. Dark Weeping. By A. The 
Outcast. By James Stephens. Animula. 
By T. S. Eliot. Faber. 1s. each. 


HERE is only one surprise to be had from the 

volumes named at the head of this review, and for 
a reason immediately to be stated it is very difficult 
to measure the force of the talent which gives us that 
one surprise. Mr. William Plomer has in him, in a 
degree, some of the qualities that excite our admiration 
in Rimbaud. What is more, they are not there as 
the result of sedulous aping of Rimbaud. He has, 
particularly, an admirable insolence, by no means the 
mere insolence of youth, but a natural contempt for 
what the best people have agreed to regard as the best 
way of taking life and literature. Unfortunately for 
the critic moved to prophesy Mr. Plomer’s future, the 
way of Rimbaud led clean out of literature, in scorn 
of even the new poetry which the amazing boy 
made and which the man thrust behind him to live in 
action. 

Over Mr. Plomer’s verse, then, one hopes and 
hesitates. Here is a remarkable irritated mind, but 
the direction it has taken is one in which development 
is very difficult. As one alternately rejoices and laments 
to think, literature is a compromise : woe to the writer 
who accepts easily and on authority the usual compro- 
mise and woe also to the writer who effects none. But, 
whatever Mr. Plomer’s future, he has already achieved 
the distinction in this volume, his second I believe 
though the first I have read, of showing himself a writer 
who will have life and literature on his own terms. 
He has intellect, an angry wit, and, deep down in him, 
a kind of animal excitability, the tremors and 
vehemences of a horse that kicks over the traces and 
may do wonderful things if it does not land itself in the 
ditch after smashing up the cart to matchwood. He 
is to be watched, with anxiety. For in this man, with 
the blood surging so strangely to a head that seems 
strong enough to stand it, there is one of the uneasy 
hopes of English poetry. He may go the way of 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence; also, he may write tremendous 
poetry. We cannot in the very least help him, but 
for all his provocation we must refrain from the 
slightest touch of the critical whip on the high-strung 
creature. And I have suppressed both a dozen objec- 
tions I intended to.make and two enthusiastic 
quotations. 

A mind, otherwise and less violently agitated, is at 
work in ‘ Transitional Poem,’ by Mr. Day Lewis: 


If I bricked up ambition and gave no air 
To the ancestral curse that gabbles there, 
I could leave wonder on the latch 

And with a whole heart watch 

The calm declension of an English year. 


But to that calm Mr. Lewis has not yet attained. His 
book is in its way a document for the study of those 
contemporary dissatisfactions which most concern 
poetry, but it is intermittently more than that: poetry 
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itself. He has already arrived at the ability to express 
a novel idea with the simplicity, concision and weight 
proper to poetry : 

; Since the heroes lie 

Entombed with the recipe 

Of epic in their heart, 

And have buried—it seems—that art 

Of minding one’s own business 

Magnanimously , . 
When a man speaks his poetry on the natural level 
of the voice, there seems reason to suppose that poetry 
is his natural speech. 

From these poets in the making I pass to several 
long ago made. Mr. Davies is an old song, out of 
some Elizabethan song-book in a sense, though with 
his personal and happy twist to it. The old charm js 
here, perhaps a little diluted this time, and there js 
really nothing new to be said about it. I would merely 
murmur my thanks and pass on, but there is one piece 
in the volume which so well indicates the point of 
chief resemblance between Mr. Davies and the Eliza. 
bethan song-writers that I must pause over it, 
Common to him and them is a total indifference to the 
conveyance of the mere accidents of personality. Well, 
here is Mr. Davies admirably summing up the ideal of 
his and their art : 


At Birdland Corner, where I live, 
And daffodils appear— 

The hero of my life and dreams 
Cries ‘‘ Cuckoo ” every year. 

He is my life’s example, and 

His spirit fills my place; 

That I, like him, would be a voice, 
And never show my face. 


And let my notes be cries of joy, 
Too simple to despise; 

That children from their cradles love, 
And hearts grown old and wise. 


From the innocence of Mr. Davies (surviving how 
much experience!) to the romantic sophistication of 
Lord Dunsany is a long cry; but let the cry be one 
of congratulation. Though on the face of things, and 
in the confident assumption of the stupid, a gift of 
romantic fantasy is a great asset to a poet, it is m 
fact one of the most dangerous gifts he can possess. 
In prose one may be as “‘ poetical ’’ as occasion and 
talent permit; but poetry cannot afford to be 
‘* poetical,”’ its business being to be poetry. Fantasy, 
of the sort with which Lord Dunsany has excelled in 
prose, is a kind of gamé with images projected by the 
player; poetry is the exercise of the imagination in 
summoning invisible realities into the view of the poet. 
The difference is the whole difference between the 
address of Messrs. Maskelyne and Devant and the 
address of the witch of Endor. But whether Lord 
Dunsany has taken thought about this or been guided 
by a wise instinct, the most of his poems show him safe 
from the special danger of his double gift. The best 
things in his book are not the translation into verse of 
his prose fantasy; they have been conceived in the 
medium in which they come to us. There are some 
lapses, and few readers will be able to restrain their 


uninvited laughter over : 
By the hush of the solemn fish of 
Below long leaves, 
And the barely perceptible swish 
Of their fins that achieves .. . : 


But there is not the radical error that was to be feared, 
and again and again there is the true romance. ' 
writer who has so often played at ‘‘ Let’s pretend" ® 
prose can also affirm secret realities with the conviction 
f the poet. 
i The Ariel Poems,’ a series of shilling volumes each 
containing one piece, deserve welcome alike for ; 
choice of authors and for good printing. It woul 
perhaps be drawing too bold an inference from scaly 
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material to find an augury of innocence in Mr. T. S. 
Bliot’s ‘ Animula,’ but for this moment at least he has 
abandoned the cleverness that preys on his unques- 
tionable talent. I hope I may without offence record 
that there is only one clever line in the piece, and that 
there are a number which would have had applause 
before the spirit of Mr. Ezra Pound brooded on the 
waters and said, ‘* Let there be new form.”’ I abstain 
from further praise lest Mr. Eliot should be embarrassed 
by conservative support even in the position, religious 
and political, which he now occupies. 

Mr. Stephens is characteristic and no more in his 
brief poem; Mr. Yeats severely his later self. A. 
speaks nobly, after his kind, in ‘ Dark Weeping,’ 
but his finest work has always been in a lyrical verse 
that whispers, with many hesitations, its hints at a 
wisdom not wholly to be declared. We must always 
listen when he speaks: his substance will always be 
yaluable, his speech other than that of the market 
place: but his real business is to sing, in that lyrical 
voice that comes out of long, silent meditation and 
barely breaks it. 


THREE LIVES 
Memories of My Life. By Edward Westermarck. 


Translated from the Swedish by Anna 
Barwell. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
Walter Rathenau: His Life and Work. By 


Count Harry Kessler. Translated by W. D. 
Robson-Scott and Lawrence Hyde. Gerald 
Howe. 16s. 


The Earl of Halsbury, Lord High Chancellor. 
By A. Wilson Fox. Chapman and Hall. 
30s. 


E owe the writing of Professor Westermarck’s 

reminiscences, we learn, to the fact that during 
the general strike, in 1926, his work at the University 
of London was suspended and he was temporarily 
unemployed. Two years ago they appeared in 
Swedish and were warmly’ welcomed, and 
in their English dress they are sure to be well 
received. These records of the life of the great 
historian of human marriage and of the moral ideas 
are memorials of the life of a scholar blessed with 
the gifts of humour, candour and observation. Born in 
Sweden, he long made his home in England, for which 
his affection grew without obscuring his insight. Of 
Oxford, where he found much hospitality and many 
congenial spirits, he writes: ‘‘ Oxford is a corner- 
stone in the foundations of that stately aristocratic 
erection, the Commonwealth of England ”’ ; of English 
social life he adds that it ‘* still lives on the scattered 
fragments of the old feudal system, which has gradu- 
ally fallen into ruin but has not been utterly 
annihilated.’’ Professor Westermarck is a kindly but 
a scientific observer of what we may almost call his 
second country. 

Inevitably the chief landmarks in a great scholar’s 
life are the dates of his chief works. It is extremely 
interesting to read of the genesis, growth and progress 
of the great book on ‘ The History of Human 
Marriage’ of which the fifth edition, re-written, and 
three times as comprehensive as the earlier editions, 
appeared fairly recently, and of the slow maturing of 
the monumental ‘ Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas.’ The standpoint in the latter was opposed 
to regarding ethics as a nominative science and rested 
on the conviction that moral judgments are ultimately 
based, not on intellect, but on emotion. Finally there 
were the two bulky volumes on ‘ Ritual and Belief 
in Morocco.’ Professor Westermarck shows himself 
in this book an adherent, but not a fanatical adherent, 
of the comparative method. And the story of his life 
's a full one even apart from the great books. Three 


times he intervened in politics—in regard to the 
question of the Aaland Islands and on behalf of his 
dream of a free Finland. These were subsequent to 
the outbreak of the war, which found him Anglo- 
phile and Russophobe. 

The war and post-war periods are more prominent 
in Count Kessler’s striking biography of Walter 
Rathenau, which now appears in an excellent transla- 
tion by Mr. Robson-Scott and Mr. Lawrence Hyde. 
Rathenau was clearly an extraordinary man and Count 
Kessler, an intimate friend and colleague, is a quite 
unusually competent biographer. Great authorities 
have called Rathenau the most remarkable figure in 
German public life in the last ten years of his life. 
He was a millionaire, a Jew, a severe critic of 
capitalism. In many books he urged and prepared 
plans for the nationalization of natural monopolies, the 
elimination of great fortunes by taxation, the abolition 
of inheritance, the stimulation and organization of 
production by rationalization and the application of 
science. His versatility was stupendous. He was 
eminent in the capacities of scientist, business man, 
administrator, statesman, and economist. He was a 
distinguished student of philosophy, literature and 


art. He was an able thinker and a_ great 
organizer. During the war he organized a 
colossal Department for Raw Materials. After 
1921 he was a_ principal advocate of the 


‘** Policy of Fulfilment ’’; that is, of execution of 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. As German 
Foreign Minister he may be regarded as the founder 
of the policy of European co-operation, the cause to 
which it may be said he literally gave his life. 
Rathenau’s character was not simple. He was’ 
sensitive, inclined to egotism, not without reserve, and 
inclined to melancholy. He had, too, as we have seen, 


* what Dr. Gooch has fitly called ‘‘ superb intellectual 


powers.’’ The son of the founder of the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, and himself its manager, he 
is a representative and a super-eminent figure in the 
history of European politics and of modern industrial 
civilization. Of this translation of a truly noteworthy 
biography, Count Kessler has himself revised the text 
and he has added a few short notes for the benefit of 
English readers. Its publication may be counted an 
event in the publishing season. 

There can be comparatively few people old enough 
to remember a period when the late Lord Halsbury, 
the subject of the third of these biographies, did not 
seem incredibly aged. For a decade he seemed 
almost ‘‘ too nonagenarian.” As his official bio- 
grapher modestly, states it, it is given to few to live 
to within fifteen months of a hundred years. His 
ancestry was almost equally amazing, for he could 
trace his descent without a break to pre-Conquest 
times and there is said to be a marked resemblance 
between his features and those of Bertrand du 
Guesclin, who was of the same stock: We are not 
surprised when we find him one of the toughest of 
the Diehards in the constitutional crisis of 1911. 
I)espite his illustrious ancestry, his life had not been 
eased by early wealth. It was a struggle for his 
father to send him to Oxford, whither his first journey 
was by, coach, outside, because of the expense. 
Despite his proficiency in spoken Latin and Greek he 
went down with only a Fourth and for some years 
assisted his father, the editor of the Standard. He 
read for the Bar, obtained the degree of ‘‘ Utter- 
Barrister,’’ got his first brief the day he was ** called a 
and was soon flourishing on the South Wales Circuit. 
Thereafter his success was fairly rapid and he 
appeared in a number of famous cases, among which 
the most notable were the case of Governor Eyre, 
the Fenian Conspiracy, the Overend Gurney case and 
the Tichborne case. The last named as the best known 
of all deserves a more detailed reference. Hardinge 
Giffard (as he then was) was at first convinced that 
the claimant was genuine and lost faith only when 
the said claimant failed to remember his alleged 
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mother’s Christian names. The man was subsequently 
tried for perjury, sentenced to fourteen years’ penal 
oo wrote a confession but recanted before he 
ied. 

Lord Halsbury’s political eminence dated from his 
elevation to the Woolsack in 1885 in Lord Salisbury’s 
administration. He occupied that august seat for the 
greater part of the subsequent twenty years. After 
his retirement he directed the great compilation known 
as ‘ The Laws of England’ and in 1911 he fought 
to the last in the Diehard cause. As a lawyer the 
_ late Lord Halsbury cannot be judged by the lay mind. 

Lord Reading and Lord Birkenhead pronounced him 
‘* a great master of the Common Law ” and his official 
biographer assures us that in the list of Lord High 
Chancellors his name stands high. Undoubtedly he 
was a great figure, embodying in himself a thousand 
years of history. He is one of the last of ‘‘ the last 
of the great Victorians.”’ 


THE SECRET OF YPRES 


Plain Tales from Flanders. By the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


R. CLAYTON needs no introduction to anyone 

who fought in the Ypres Salient. Half the 
survivors of the fighting troops of the B.E.F. pro- 
bably have a grateful memory of Toc H—the 
signallers’ abbreviation for Talbot House—and of the 
gallant padre who kept it going in spite of the worst 
‘* shell weather ’’ in harassed Poperinghe. Every man 
who came to enjoy his hearty welcome went away 
stronger in spirit as well as refreshed in body. Many, 
as he proudly affirms, dated a spiritual new-birth 
from his talk and the solemn administrations in that 
Upper Room in the Rue de 1’Hépital—‘ the idlest 
mind would reverence the place.’’ 

Toc H is still very much alive in London, where the 
Lamp of Remembrance burns for ever beside the 
Tower. In this little book Mr. Clayton draws again 
upon his memories of the comradeship that endeared 
the muddy, bloody Salient to him and made it 
possible for him to endure for nearly four years what 
must have been as hard and trying an experience as 
fell to any man’s lot in the war. In attempting to 
explain how wonderful the men were, he ultimately 
draws his own portrait, and none can read his pages 
without understanding the reverence still felt for him 
even by those who enjoyed no part in his spiritual 
enthusiasm and had but the most casual experience 
of his ch®erfulness and unfailing hospitality. 

Among many miracles in the war, the most miracu- 
lous of all was our holding of the Ypres Salient. Even 
to those who visited it for the first time in 1917, on 
their way to the tragedy of Passchendaele, and saw 
the German lights ascending in an all-but-complete 
circle around them, the wonder of its holding was 
continual, It is difficult to conceive how the thin 
khaki line of the regulars held its own in 1914, when 
‘*the most perfectly equipped series of armies that 
the world had ever seen ’’ were ‘‘ pouring in ordered 
splendour and the highest spirits, with unquestionable 
ardour and inflexible purpose, upon a line so thin 
that it seemed that the way lay open.’’ Mr, Clayton 
goes far to explain the miracle. He tells us of the 
unquenchable and unassuming courage that kept the 
men to their job, based on that love of home which 
is perhaps the most vital ingredient among the many 
that have made England great. ‘‘ To us it is a cottage 
with creepers on it, or one house in a street of many, 
or a country lane, or a school song, that made the 
Salient impregnable.’’ 

Hence was drawn the inspiration that kept men at 
their posts when hope seemed dead and strength was 
a memory and courage was forgotten as a dream in 


the night. To lean against the frail ram 
decaying sandbags that marked the front line and to 
feel that he and his fellows were the only sea-wal] to 
keep the enemy from sweeping over England as 
had swept over Belgium and much of France—this was 
the secret of many a man’s holding on when heart 
nerve and sinew were strained almost beyond the break. 
ing point. 

And the soldier, amateur or professional, had also 
the heaven-sent sense of comradeship. ‘‘ Every map 
he met was, in a very real rough sense, his blood. 
brother, sharing a public mind set on a public pur. 
pose.’’ This is very simply and nobly set forth ip 
Mr. Clayton’s memorable pages, which should be laid 
to heart by all who wish to avoid the almost incredible 
attitude of the ‘‘ jewelled person ’’ who put her hand 
on Mr. Clayton’s ragged trench-coat in London, one 
night in 1920, and said, in great disdain, “ Get ou 
of my way, you’re no use to us now.”’ 


L’ ALLEGRO 


Democritus or the Future of Laughter. By 
Gerald Gould. Kegan Paul. as. 6d. 


BE Be excellent series of pamphlets and essays to 
which Mr. Gould is a new contributor is suffering 
slightly from the fact that it is a series and that the 
author is under obligation to discuss the future of his 


theme although he is mainly interested in its present,’ 


Recently two contributors were engaged on the non- 
sensical task of charting the future of nonsense, as if 
map-making were possible in such a world of mental 
wantoning and vagrancy. It is no less laughable to 
discuss the future of laughter because prophecy is one 
form of laying down the law and it is the first function 
of laughter to laugh at laws. -Mr. Gould knows that 
and he has wisely refused to take too seriously the 
obligation implied by his title. He delves without 
pedantry into the roots of mirth, inspects the 
democratic, the humbling, and the compassionate jokes 
as well as the raillery that is cruel and cantankerous, 
and draws conclusions about the universality of laughter 
that are neither oppressive in their profundity nor so 
solemn as such conclusions usually are. Mr. Gould 
has performed the rare feat of discussing wit wittily; 
when learned men feel the pulse of the Comic Muse, 
they themselves become, as a rule, the cream of the 
jest. Mr. Gould, however, fully understands how droll 
it is to be the analyst and inquisitor of drollery. 

So he surveys the humour of our time with a tolerant 
appetite for all absurdity. His view covers everything 
from the passionate or philosophical wit of the prope 
gandist to the physical foolery of the practical joker. 
From slap-stick to slap-thought, from the tumbling of 
the clown to the mental acrobatics of Mr. Chesterton, 
he pursues his scrutiny. It is good that our own age 
should be recognized as rich in comedy. Perhaps some 
of the antic figures of the moment are being fashioned 
to endure as the abstracts and brief chronicles of our 
time. May not Mr. Thake join the grand company 
of Lack-wits representing the 1929 vintage of the 
breed? Surely Mr. Herbert’s ‘ Topsy ” is one of the 
group of blessed damozels whose hair is yellow with 
ripe straw? But memory of mirth is capricious and 
Mr. Gould does well to urge immortality for ‘‘ Saki” 
whose verbal play was on the level of Wilde’s and whose 
philosophic comment was often the wit that echoes 
enduringly in the mind. There are wits of all kinds 
working to-day and we need not fear for the future 
After all we are leaving our children plenty to laugh 
at if they cannot laugh at themselves. Of course Mr. 
Gould may not tip to-morrow’s winners, but he is expert 
and entertaining on the manifestations of present form 
in fun and none could bring to the analysis of levity 4 
lighter touch or a more genial relish for laughter. 
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IN PRAISE OF LIBERTY 


England’s Voice of Freedom. An anthology of 
liberty compiled with an Introduction by 
Henry W. Nevinson. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


R. NEVINSON, the latest, is also one of the 

best of the anthologists. It was a happy idea 
to bind together a selection of great passages in 
English prose and verse in praise of freedom. Free- 
dom, in truth, is a word to be defined—f it is definable 
_for there are said to be two hundred definitions of 
it. In his introduction, Mr. Nevinson does not pause 
very long or very philosophically on the question. He 
is content if we recognize that we mean something by 
freedom of thought and discussion, freedom of con- 
science, freedom from economic oppression and 
freedom from national or racial domination. Something 
of the meaning of these as well as their eloquent praise 
is seen in the passages chosen, which range from King 
Ethelbert of Kent in the sixth century to Professor 
Laski in the twentieth. There is a special value and 
significance in the common element of these two. To 
the Roman missionaries Ethelbert said that their 
words were fair, their promises new and doubtful, 
but, he is reported to have added: ‘*‘ We do not wish 
to molest you.’’ 

In the catena of English tradition here represented, 
it is no accident that the first link and the last should 
be concerned with freedom of conscience, for it is the 
root of all freedom, especially in modern times. 
Between these two there extends the ample range of 
classic English utterance on liberty in almost all its 
aspects. Magna Carta and the Song of Lewes, John 
Ball and Robert Kett, Bacon and Shakespeare, Win- 
stanley, Milton and Harrington, Locke and Halifax, 
Johnson and Hume, Burke and Priestley, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, Lord Acton and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Bertrand Russell—they bear 
witness to diversity of temperament and doctrine but 
a large, a constant common measure. We need, 
perhaps, a foreign observer to tell us most objectively 
what it is and the distinguished Spanish publicist and 
man of letters who discovered it in the meaning of the 
English idiom “‘ fair play ’’ possibly came nearest 
to it. 

It is to be hoped that through frequent repetition 
we shall not lose sight of the meaning of the saying 
that the struggle for freedom is never finished. Thanks 
are due to the publisher for issuing this volume, which 
he confesses is designed to serve an altruistic end. 
The best would be more thought on what we mean by 
freedom. In one of the noblest of the passages given 
we read: ‘‘ No obstacle has been so constant, or so 
difficult to overcome, as uncertainty and confession 
touching the nature of true liberty,” and the con- 
cluding words of the final extract are: ‘‘ We cannot, 
whatever our riches, be free save as we seek to be 
just.”” To freedom and justice none refuses lip-service, 
but real service is, at its best, difficult. Dicey we 
temember, in an honourable passage confessing that in 
some of its aspects the problem of freedom roused 
contrary principles in his own soul. The greater diffi- 
culties on the heights should mot prevent a recognition 
of the vast plain where some of the issues are clearer. 
It is a plain maxim that people should mind their own 
business and are pertinent to a regard for freedom. 
What is the people’s own business is a question not to 
te rashly answered. The gospel of freedom and the 
gospel of power ceaselessly collide and no doubt the 
future will much resemble the past. Where freedom 
Smost endangered to-day is a problem to which the 
‘lutions offered would be very numerous. On many 
‘sues both parties claim to be the party of liberty. 

€ need to question everyone’s motives and methods 

ly—including our own. 


AUTHORITY ON THE DEFENSIVE 


Three Studies in European Conservatism. By 
E. L. Woodward. Constable. 15s. 


R. WOODWARD is to be congratulated upon his 

attempt to interpret an aspect of the nineteenth 
century that has escaped the notice of the majority 
of English historians. His effort is the more com- 
mendable in that it is quite clear that the old order 
does not command his sympathy, though he tries to 
be just to it, and on the whole he succeeds. His 
methods are more open to question, and it is doubtful 
whether in Metternich, Guizot and the Catholic Church 
he has chosen the best subjects for his purpose. Other, 
and possibly more appropriate, names than the first 
two will occur to most readers, but Mr. Woodward 
has his reasons for his choice, and in any case, his 
observations are more important than the pegs upon 
which they hang. 

Of the three studies, that of Metternich is 
undoubtedly the best, and in saying that he always 
mistook a diagnosis for a remedy the author puts his 
finger upon the secret of his whole career. Moreover, 
as Mr. Woodward very clearly shows, the Austrian 
Chancellor lived before and after his time. He was 
above all things a good European in an age of nascent 
Nationalism, and he distrusted democracy when the 
mere mention of it had power to intoxicate half the 
human race. He himself wished he had been born in 
1g00, and it must be confessed that in the present age 
of disillusionment Metternich might well have felt at 
home. To Guizot the author is more than just, for a 
professor of history should have known better than 
to have attempted to found a regime upon a false 
analogy; but he takes, unfortunately, the traditional 
uncritical view of the French Restoration, with the 
result that his picture of the politics of the July 
Monarchy is out of perspective. One had hoped that 
M. de la Gorce had made the repetition of the old 
fallacies impossible. 

It is with something of a shock that we pass from 
universal suffrage and the Spanish Marriages to the 
Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibilities, yet 
Mr. Woodward was probably right to include a study 
of the Catholic Church, for it was the chief bulwark 
of Conservatism during last century, though it was 
certainly not an ally that Canning or Peel would have 
welcomed. There can be no doubt that the Temporal 
Power was, as the author is careful to point out, the 
damnosa hereditas of the Papacy, but may it not also 
be that the institution’s immense age had much to do 
with its uncompromising attitude towards the ten- 
dencies of the day? The Vatican thinks ‘in terms 
of centuries; and it was the accumulated weight of 
tradition that blinded Pius IX to the storm that all but 
swept the Church away. 

The truth is that Metternich, Guizot and the Popes 
were fighting a losing battle. Political democracy had 
to run its course, and it has only done that in our own 
day. Metternich thought that the world could be 
brought to a halt; Guizot was firmly convinced that 
power would always reside in the middle-class; 
Gregory XVI and Pius IX believed that the revolu- 
tion would come to Canossa. All were wrong, and to 
fight for stability in the nineteenth century was to 
swim against the stream. The wave had yet to spend 
itself, and those who did not allow for the fact soon 
found themselves in the position of Canute or of 
Mrs. Partington. 

Of Mr. Woodward’s scholarship it would be impos- 
sible to speak too highly, and he very wisely lets his 
characters speak for themselves as much as possible. 
He is never, save where the restored Bourbons are 
concerned, prejudiced, and he has a praiseworthy habit 
of quoting his authorities. As a companion to the 
study of European history during last century this 
book is invaluable, but it should also appeal to many 
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besides students of the period with which it deals. As 
a nation we are inclined to talk about politics tco 
much, and to think about them too little; while in 
spite of all our experience of government, books about 
the science written in the English language could 
almost be counted upon the fingers of one hand. 
For this reason Mr. Woodward’s work is welcome, 
and it is to be hoped that it will meet with the success 
which it certainly deserves. 


WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT 


Witch Hunting and Witch Trials. By C. 
L’Estrange Ewen. Kegan Paul. 2is. 


HE term witchcraft includes both the Dianic cult 

and the private practice of unlicensed magic. 
Modern interest in witchcraft has increasingly tended 
to study the murkily palzolithic origins of the witches’ 
religion, rather than the activities of those held, often 
mistakenly, to be its members. Mr. Ewen, on the 
other hand, now contributes some statistics to the 
study of what Professor Murray describes as operative 
witchcraft. 

It is a painstaking and interesting work. But it is 
doubtful whether it is really of much importance in the 
study of demonology. For the abstracts of indict- 
ments, so carefully reproduced, contain no details of 
the evidence given in the trials, and are concerned 
only with the Home Counties, which were probably 
the first to be rid of the witch cult. Essex, indeed, 
remained the home of innumerable private witches. 
But by this time the cult was probably obsolescent, 
even there. 

In an Introduction which deals almost entirely with 
the legal machinery of witch trials Mr. Ewen perfunc- 
torily refuses to give the witch her Sabbat, or the 
devil his due. He records the indignities to which 
the suspect was put, but is sceptically reticent about 
the charms she first practised. He refuses, even by 
implication, to pay attention to any theory of witch- 
craft, either, with Montague Summers, as an obscene 
parody of Christianity or, with Miss Murray, as the 
joyful vestige of a fertility religion. To him, any 
number of witches’ wrongs do not make a rite. Yet 
from his own evidence alone, Mr. Ewen’s attitude 
might appear justified. For though there is some 
uniformity in the descriptions of the familiars and 
‘‘ black men,’’ who represented the tangible links 
between the witches and their master, the majority 
of charges are for simple bewitchments: the things 
which make the popular view of witches possible. 
For the records do not begin until the sixteenth 
century, when, in the south of England, though by no 
means everywhere else, witchcraft, as the historical 
expression of a prehistoric religion, was gone. 

The documents which Mr. Ewen prints show hardly 
any traces of the coven. Sabbats are scarcely men- 
tioned. The heretic witch, who before the Reformation 
had been the foe of the Church, became, after the 
Reformation, the foe also of the national monarchs 
who usurped the Church’s authority. With her know- 
ledge of poisons and organized intrigue, she was 
everywhere the standby of the political opposition, 
and in Scotland, under Bothwell, witchcraft for a time 
directed the throne. But in southern England only 
the individual practitioner of herbal magic and private 
venemosity lived on. The people remembered their 
fear, and the forms of its expression, but unintelli- 
gently. Most of the witches, too, had forgotten the 
meaning of their ritual and the sources of their 
knowledge. 

Mr. Ewen’s book is excellent in its account of the 
successive laws relating to witchcraft, and gives 
admirably accessible statistics. It is well printed, and 
the illustrations are from original sources. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


British Strategy. By Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice. Constable. tos. 


wo FREDERICK MAURICE has long been known 
as one of our best instructors in military matters 
and he has now had time to digest the lessons of the 
war. His new book is “‘ a study of the application of 
the principles of war ’’ from the British point of view 
Its object is ‘* not to provide formule for use in war. 
since all history of war shows this to be futile, but to 
guide thought about war in the right direction.” Qy, 
military problems, as he says, are still like those of no 
other country, and they will remain different as lon 
as we continue to live in an island which cannot feed 
itself. 

Though taking our Field Service Regulations as his 
text, Sir Frederick Maurice regards the problem from 
a wider angle than that of the purely military view, 
His remarks upon sea-power, dominant and ever. 
present, are particularly thoughtful. Though the ar 
of war is not stationary, its principles remain pretty 
much the same as those which commended themselves 
to Hannibal and Czsar—‘‘ the object of war is to be 
obtained by the overthrow of the enemy’s armed force, 
and the way to bring about that overthrow is by the 
concentration of superior strength, physical and moral, 
upon the field of battle.” Among the principles of Field 
Service Regulations are concentration, economy of 
force, surprise, mobility, offensive action, co-operation 
and security—to which Clausewitz adds those of public 
opinion and pursuit. These, as will be seen, form a 
rather unscientific but convenient elaboration of the 
one fundamental principle. Sir Frederick Maurice's 
commentary upon them contains as much good sense 
as can be compressed into any book of this very 
moderate size. 


James Branch Cabell 


On November 22nd the Bodley Head 
will publish a new novel by Mr. Cabell: 


THE WAY OF ECBEN 


the story of Alfgar who heard the 
music from behind the moon, with an 
epilogue in which the author reviews 
his career as a writer, defines his credo 
as an artist, and discusses his plans for 
the future. With decorative illustra- 
tions by FRANK C. PAPE. 7s. 6d. net. 


* * 


The publishers now have ready a 
new finely printed edition of 7 


SOMETHING ABOUT EVE 


a. the same author, illustrated in 
otogravure and , black-and-white by 
PRANK C. PAPE. This is produced 
in uniform style with the other illus- 
trated editions of Mr. Cabell’s works, 
and is published at 2§s. net. 


An illustrated list containing reproductions of 
illustrations from this and other recent publica- 
tions will be sent gratis on request. 


VIGO STREET, W.1 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartley 


The Beautiful Years. By Henry Williamson. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Early Sorrow. By Thomas Mann. Secker. 53s. 

In the Shadow. By Tod Robbins. — Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 

The Tremayne Case. By Alan Thomas. Benn. 


7s. 6d 


EVISION does not always imply improvement, 

especially, one would think, in fiction; what is 
ained in accuracy is lost in freshness. But, though 
| did not have the pleasure of reading the first ver- 
sion of ‘ The Beautiful Years,’ I cannot believe that 
it was more limpid or spontaneous or effortless than 
the new one. How difficult it is to recapture a former 
mood! Yet Mr. Williamson seems to have succeeded 
perfectly; one is never made aware of laborious joins 
and insertions, one does not hear the cold voice of 
Experience reproving the exuberance of Youth. 
Indeed, one of the book’s chief characteristics is its 
unity. It goes like a song, in which moods of joy and 
sorrow succeed each other too naturally for us to 
mark the transition. 

‘The Beautiful Years’ is not everybody’s book. 
Mr. Williamson is in equal degree naturalist and 
novelist ; he cannot proceed far without some reference 
to our dumb friends—a curiously inept description, 
for dumb they certainly are not, and not always 
friends. The first page brings in a dog; the second 
a wood-owl and its mate; the third, some rats and 
field-voles, potential prey of the wood-owl and its 


mate; the fourth, some lapwings ‘‘ crouching beak to 
the wind ’’ and a still-born lamb; the fifth, a waist- 
coat of mole-skins and a rabbit used as a simile; the 
sixth, a ewe; the seventh, a rocking-horse and ‘‘ five 
girt geese ’’; the eighth, the same geese and lambs; 
the ninth, a cat—though this, I must admit, is short 
for a catapult. 
do not encounter fauna in the ordinary course of their 
vocations, they go out of their way to find and gloat 
over them—generally in process of destroying each 


And so on. When the characters 


other, for Mr. Williamson though (apparently) 
a humanitarian, furious with traps and such-like, does 
not greatly mind the animals being cruel to each other. 
His nature is red in tooth and claw. 

To enjoy his book thoroughly one must have some 
sympathy with the bent of his mind, which makes 
little concession to weakling naturalists, who like 
only poetical birds and comfortable beasts. Still, for 
them there is Mr. Maddison’s spaniel (a sympathetic 
creature who dies the night Willie runs away from 
home) and an exquisite reference to the nightingale : 


From the far thicket another voice responded, and still 
another, till the darkness of night seemed laced with silver 
threads of song. 

Once more the nightingales were among the hazel 
wands and ash poles of the woods. 

** Oh, Dolly, hark.’ 

only a bird, Jim Holloman.”’ 
voice. 

“*T knows, but doan’t ee dream when he sings?” 


Fear was in her 


This is an extract from a very beautiful love-scene. 
Mr Williamson extends the naturalist’s patience to 
his observation of human beings; he is never in a 
hurry, he waits to see what they will do. As a conse- 
quence his book has none of the excessive condensa- 


' tion noticeable in so many novels of to-day, none of 


MAETERLINCK says of 

flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 
noble thought! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of “Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 


The SOUL of TOBACCO 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Limited, London, 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 202. 2/5; 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge Form. 


perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 
erfume of Craven is the very 
SOUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
“to live for.’ 
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the sharp, regular, staccato rhythm into which they 
transform the many gentle, unaccented cadences of 
life. The story has a shape and a movement, both 
recognizable, but both subdued to the end they serve— 
the portrayal of three years in a little boy’s life; three 
years marked by extremes of joy and sorrow, hope 
and despair, emotions which have the intensity and 
impermanence characteristic of childhood. Willie 
Maddison runs away from home, runs away from 
school, does much that most little boys only think of 
doing; but he is still an ordinary little boy, not a 
super-child, and (this is saying a lot for children in 
fiction) one would always rather comfort than chastise 
him. 

Thomas Mann also writes about children and, as 
one would expect, his treatment of them is more 
detached and general than Mr. Williamson’s. They 
are four in number, leading a very domestic family 
life with their parents: their father is a professor. 
Mr. Williamson sees the world through the child’s 
Mann studies the professor’s children from 
the standpoint of the adult, noticing the little 
characteristics that mark the stages of their develop- 
ment, appointing to each his or her appropriate mile- 
stone on the road to maturity. The family is a 
microcosm, revolving round a tiny but significant 
incident: an evening party. The little girl falls in 
love with a wonderful young man, a regular heart- 
breaker; they dance together. When it is time to go 
to bed the separation is more than she can bear; she 
weeps ; the young man is brought up to say good-night. 
She is overcome with joy, but the father’s feelings 
towards the young gallant ‘‘ are a most singular 
mixture of thankfulness, embarrassment and hatred.’’ 
‘‘ How good,’”’ he thinks (not without a hint of 
Teutonic pomposity) 

that she breathes in oblivion with every breath she draws! 

That in childhood each night is a deep wide gulf between 

one day and the next. To-morrow beyond all doubt 

young Hergesell will be a pale shadow, powerless to 
darken her little heart. To-morrow, forgetful of all but 
present joy, she will walk with Abel and Snapper, all 
five gentlemen, round and round the table, will play the 
ever-thrilling cushion game. 

Heaven be praised for that! 


How satisfactory to find a story with a plain motal 
attached! ‘ Early Sorrow ’ is a slight but enchanting 
sketch, a small but worthy. contribution to its author’s 
distinguished achievement. 

The jacket promises that ‘‘ the reader will not 
readily forget ’’ ‘ In the Shadow,’ and it is right. Mr. 
Tod Robbins sets out to show how the several members 
of a family are affected by their mother’s death—one 
might almost say, by her lying-in-state and the proxi- 
mity of her corpse. Though predominantly French 
(the scene is laid in France), they have a strain of 
American blood, and their ‘‘ reactions” to the 
calamity are very different. A French writer would 
have handled the theme more neatly than does Mr. 
Robbins ; his evocation of the French scene is not quite 
complete, and his analysis of the characters’ feelings 
shows an uncertainty of touch. Perhaps it would 
have been better to be even more dreadful while he 
was about it! As it is, he provides two hours’ grim 
absorbing entertainment for those who can stand it. 

‘ The Tremayne Case,’ like its predecessor, ‘ The 
Death of Laurence Vining,’ is an excellent detective 
story, the first half being particularly good. The crime 
is simpler than the solution, and more credible, per- 
haps, than the motive, which has its roots in the 
past and in foreign countries: As a rule, the more 
‘concentrated and localized the action of a detective- 
story, the better. One’s interest, like an unlaid ghost, 
haunts the actual scene of the crime. Mr. Alan 
Thomas does not rely much on concrete clues; he 
excels at worming half-truths out of interested (but 
not necessarily guilty) parties. He invests his charac- 
ters with exactly the right psychological make-up; 
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they are normal people, yet one easily sus 

of being involved in something and the 
and other evidence they afford is not arbitrary, it j 
the outcome of their personality and circumstances, 
This respect for the human nature of his material 
should ensure Mr. Thomas a future as a detective. 
story writer. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Art and Everyman. By Ivor Brown. 
Society Booklets. Benn. 6d. 


LIKE many other contributors to this series of booklets, 
Mr. Ivor Brown argues with cogency and vigour the 
common sense of co-operation. Readers of the Saturpay 
Review do not need to be told with how much wit Mr. Ivor 
Brown seasons his wisdom. In his latest essay there is 
generous measure of both, and all who suffer (and who does 
not?) from the poor organization of the supply of good art 
and the lavish provision of the inferior would do well to 
possess themselves of this booklet, ponder its advice and 
act on it. Mr. Ivor Brown is merciless to “ high. 
brow fudge ’’ and equally so to the forcing of master. 
pieces upon the too-young mind in our system of so. 
called education. ‘‘ The conscript of art to-day is the 
Philistine of to-morrow.’”’ The means of salvation is 
co-operation of consumers for the purpose of getting what 
they want, which otherwise they will fail to find. This 
has been successfully tried in drama, music, literature and 
in other arts by means of such agencies as the Stage Society, 
musical clubs, subscription libraries, the W. E. A. and the 
Arts League of Service. There is also, it might be added, 
the stimulus of broadcasting, which is doing so much for 
music, though it will probably soon make all reading 
impossible. 


Self and 


Left Behind. 


By Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden, 
Longmans. 


12s. 6d. 


THIS simple, charmingly written book forms almost an 
epilogue to the life of the late Empress of Russia which the 
author published last year. Many readers of that tribute 
to the courage and serenity of the ill-fated Empress must 
have wished to hear how her faithful lady-in-waiting 
escaped the doom of the Imperial family. She now 
describes how she rejoined them at Tobolsk, and shared a 
part of their captivity, only to be parted from them before 
the tragic end. Her book draws a vivid picture of Siberia 
after the Revolution of 1917. It was not until February, 1919, 
that she was able to escape to Vladivostock, and some of 
her experiences among the Bolshevists were decidedly 
unpleasant. But the strongest impression left on her mind 
by a year of very real hardship and danger is that of the 
essential goodness of human nature, as shown in the 
Siberian peasants and working folk among whom she 
lived. ‘‘ If I have seen humanity at its worst—cruelty, 
hatred and murder all surging in a chaos of untrammelled 
passion—I have also seen it at its best—kindness, unselfish. 
ness, and real charity.” 


Afghanistan: From Darius to Amanullah. By Lieut.- 
General Sir George Macmunn. Bell. is. 


THIS book is ef the first importance to all who would 
understand the tangled politics of a large portion of Central 
Asia. The author is obviously at home with his subject, 
but, although he never neglects the detail, he takes good 
care that it is not allowed to obscure the larger issues. His 
aim is to show that Afghanistan does not lie, like Tibet, off 
the beaten track of civilization, but that what occurs within 
its somewhat elastic boundaries must be of vital concern to 
the rulers of India. Sir George adduces many instances 
from past history in support of this contention, and he does 
-not hesitate to remind his readers that the spiritual home 
of Northern India is with Kabul, failing the British, rather 
than with a Hindu Delhi. The book was, of course, written 
before the latest developments in Afghanistan, though after 
the fall of Amanullah, but the author does not, apparently, 
entertain a very high opinion of the new king, who fought 
against Great Britain in the Third Afghan War. The map 
and the illustrations are excellent, and thus worthy of the 
book. 
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STRANGE STORIES 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


THE REBELS 
ALFRED NEUMANN 


“A picce of work magnificent in con 
and finely spectacular 


ELLEN GLASGOW 
“| consider Ellen Glasgow the greatest 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“ This s has observa- 

i nd nai sense 

Weekly. 6s. net. 


famous authors Cr vobume, 
CHARIOT WHEEL 
COMPANIONS __SYLVIA THOMPSON 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


work, which makes one proud to be 
English and grateful for the beauties of 


F. BRETT YOUNG 
highly distinguished piece of work.” 


HEINEMANN 


for these are the assembled 


7s. 6d. net. Uniform with ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga ”’ real master of the short, shory. 
8s. 6d. Cloth. 12s. 6d. Leather. 7s. 6d. net 
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in execution.’ ightly Review. 
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J. C. SQUIRE in The Observer : 
“*Stet’ has a very rare gift; the gift 
of telling the truth about authors in 
such a way that one reader will know 
that he does want to read such and such 


a minor, and that another reader feels 
quite certain that he does not. His 
taste is unerring. . . . I commend this 
book, both as sound criticism and as 
very entertaining reading: the two 
things do not always go together.” 


recently published 


IN THE EVENING OF MY THOUGHT 
By es Clemenceau 2 vols. 30s. net 
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VINIANA By C. W. Berry 10s. net 
QUEER BOOKS By Edmund Pearson 15s, net 


10 Orange St. W.C.2 


Ws TABLE 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 
ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Periop. By Hugh Speaight. Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 
Letrers OF Sir Josnua Reynotps. Collected and edited by 
F. W. Hilles. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Forsippen Zone. By Mary Borden. Heinemann. 6s. 
Licht anp Legapinc. Being Light Leaders reprinted from 

The Times. Methuen. 6s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

His Royat Hicuness Tue Duke oF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN. 
By Sir George Aston. Harrap. 2ls. 

Kinc Gseorce V 1n His Own Worps. By R. A. Mackenzie. 
Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Tue GENERALSHIP OF Uxysses S. Grant. By Colonel J. F. C. 
Fuller. Murray. 21s. 

Goop-Byg To att THat. By Robert Graves. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

James Ramsay MacDonatp. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

Romp AND THE Papacy. By Gilbert Bagnani. Methuen. . 8s. 6d. 

Tue Ricut Honourarte Sir THomas CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, 
K.C.B. By Sir Humphrey Rolleston. Macmillan. 15s. 

A Brier History oF Moscovia. By John Milton. The Blacka- 
more Press. 30s. 

New Licut on THE Youtu oF Dante. By Gertrude Leigh. 
Faber and Faber. 15s. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 
Windus. 10s. 6d. 

Turee Rows or Tare. By A. Trystan Edwards. Heinemann. 
6s 


Chatto and 


Tue Lire or Arrep NoseL. By H. Schuck and R. Sohlman 
Heinemann. 21s. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


PRoMETHEUS AND OTHER Pogms. By Mary Devenport O’Neill. 
Cape. 5s. 

fue ~~ or Joun Gatswortuy. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Snow Caroc anp OrtnHer Poems. By Henrietta Phillips. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

Oxrorp Portry 1929. Edited by Louis Macneice and Stephen 
Spender. Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

New Year’s Eve. By Waldo Frank. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 

Meprzvat Latin Lyrics. By Helen Waddell. Constable. 21s. 
(November 21.) 

SPORT AND TRAVEL 

A FisHerman’s Loc. By Major G. L. Ashley Dodd. Constable. 
10s. (November 21.) 

TRAILING THE GIANT Panpa. By Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit 
Roosevelt. Scribners. 16s. 

Tue Purpce Lanp. By W. H. Hudson. Duckworth. 

Tue CHarM oF LancasHirE. By J. Cuming Walters. Black. 
7s. 6d. 

With Pay anp BrusH Eastern Lanps. By Sir Valentine 
Chirol. \\Cape. 21s. 

Tue AMERICAN ILLUSION. 

Days 1n LAKELAND. Past AND PRESENT. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tue American OMEN. By Garet Garrett. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Arrica as I Have Known It. By R. F. C. Maugham. Murray. 
21s, 

THEN I Saw tHE Conco. By Grace Flandrau. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


By Collinson Owen. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
By E. M. Ward. 


Byways. By Sir Reginald Blomfield. Murray. 15s. 
Russia To-Day anp YesTerRDAy. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. Dent. 
16s. 
FICTION 
A FarewE.tt To Arms. By Ernest Hemingway. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Four SEasons. Mills Young. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Mesourne Mystery. By S. J. Stutley and A. E. Copp. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Two Wives. By George Cornwallis-West. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Omnisus Book. No. 1. By various authors. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

Jan THE Romantic. Anonymous. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mirror oF Kinc Ho. By Ernest Bramah. Richards and 
Toulmin. 7s. 6d. 

Exir Marriace? By Lady Troubridge. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue PiccapitLy Murper. By Anthony Berkeley. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue 5.18 Mystery. By Jefferson Farjeon. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Hetp Yoursetr To Happiness. By Frank R. Adams. Newnes. 


By F. E. 


7s. 6d. 
MarriaGE For Two. By “Arthur Somers Roche. Newnes. 
7s. 6d. 
Porr’s Pus. By Eric Linklater. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Tue Economic DervgELopMENT OF INDIA. By Vera Anstey. 


Longmans. 25s. 
Daily Mail Year Book, 1930. 1s. 
Qugen Cuartotre’s Loan oF Siiver. The 
St. Catherine Press. £2 2s. 6d. 
B. B. C. Year Book, 1930. 2s. 
BryonD Tuis Pott. By Lance Sieveking and Francis 
Bruguiere. Duckworth. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 400 
WELTH OF OUR TWENTyY-NI ARTER 
Dare: First post Thursday. 
See Love’s Labour Lost, v. 2. 

THESE FLOWERETS PAINT THE MEADOWS WITH DELIGHT. 
1. Town, less what burglars make at dead of night Z 
2. From insects’ tumulus deduct twice fifty. ; 

3. Halve me that rascal fraudulent and shifty ! 

4. His field’s one mass of nettles and of thorns. 

5. Shown, sometimes, when folk tread on our pet corns. 
6. Extravagant, excessive,—off the track. 

7. Fat, fou, and flower-crowned on his donkey’s back. 

8. Shortness of sight—of that we need one-third. 

9. Art’s at the heart of this fair-sounding word. 

10. Core of a quarrel oft of ancient date, 

11. Sung by the mourners at the churchyard gate, 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must 
an edition sold only in sets. oe 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revirw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 398 


PILLOW ON WHICH A PATRIARCH’S HEAD WAS LAID; 
PLANT THAT TO PROPHET YIELDED GRATEFUL SHADE, 
Quantum suff. of an illness afflicting your tope- 

r. A discourse curtail that’s pronounced by the Pope. 
See! sailormen round it are coiling a rope. 

Behead me a snake that of limbs shows a trace. 
Not precious, but valued, reward of a chase. 

*Tis her heavenly voice that enraptures her lover. 
Complained that it could not its freedom recover. 
Though headless and limbless, you find me on show. 
From language reproachful a letter let go. 

Should one who won’t work be supplied with a dinner? 
In his contest with Moab he came out a winner. 


> 


comfort—yet their cost is 


moderate.Many a Sold by leading 
tive new patterns are now ters and Stores. 
available.*Ask to see them. 


| 
| 
| 
LIS — 
Comforte Cost 
are two of the factors that ay 
have made “ Luvisca ” | 
tailoring means constant 
& COLLARS 
London, for nearest retailer 
XUM 


Black’s 
New Books 


THE CHARM OF LANCASHIRE 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 
With 24 full-page reproductions from pencil 
drawings by FRANK GREENWOOD, 7/6 net 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
& BERKSHIRE 


By G. E. MITTON 
With 32 full-page illustrations in colour by 
SUTTON PALMER, R.I. 7/6 net 


ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE 
19th CENTURY 


By JAMES LAVER 
W th 12 full-page illustrations in colour, and 30 
in black and white by IRIS BROOKE. 6/- net 


NEW YORK 


By ETHEL FLEMING 
With 24 full-pave reproductions from pencil 
drawings by HERBERT S. KATES. 21/- net 


NATURAL HISTORY: ANIMALS 


By GEORGE JENNISON, M.A., F.Z.S. 
2nd Impression, profusely illustrated, 7/6 net 


A MANUAL OF MENDELISM 


By JAMES WILSON, M.A., B.Sc. 
2nd Edition, revised and entirely reset. 4/6 net 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Writers of Juvenile Fiction 
By ARTHUR GROOM 2/6 net 


DON’TS FOR RATEPAYERS AND 
TAXPAYERS 


By J. H. BURTON 
Size 44 by 22 inches 1/- net 


Detailed prospectuses sent on application to 
4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
| 


AVOID DELAY 


PLACE A STANDING ORDER FOR 


“The Saturday Review ” 
WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT 


Subscription Rate 30s. per annum. 
aaa 


SCRUTINIES 


Volume 2 
Contributors 


ALEC BROWN Jack LInDsay 

Mary Butts BRIAN PENTON 

DouGLas GARMAN PETER QUENNELL 

BERTRAM HIGGINS EDGELL RickKwoRD 

CONSTANT LAMBERT MONTAGU SLATER 
SHERARD VINES 


Editor: EpGett Rickworp 


Volume 1 criticised writers whose reputations 
were in the main earned before the War. 
This volume studies those of later growth, 
including T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, James 
Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, etc. There are also 
articles on contemporary Painting and Music, 
besides discussions of topics of immediate 
general interest. 


7s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


BITTER WATER 


by HEINRICH HAUSER 


with an introduction by 
O’FLAHERTY 


who writes :— 

‘‘ There are some writers whom one im- 
mediately recognises, bookish fellows, whose 
drawing-room civilisation obtrudes unpleasantly 
on the senses. They are just writers, no 
matter how great. But there are others who 
are great men because they are men, and who 
write because chance turns their energies 
towards writing as a means of creation. 
These are the men I love. Out of their 
speech, out of the movements of their bodies, 
joyousness and exuberance flow and they make 
you feel it is good to be alive. . . . I believe 
Heinrich Hauser belongs to this great group 
of men.”’ 


7s. 6d. net 
WISHART & COMPANY 


19, Buckingham Street W.C.2 
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Solution of Acrostic No. 398 THE CITY 

J im- Jamst 1A disease of the nervous system peculiar 
Hocuti On to “drunkards Delirium tremens. 

a “ The boa trictor has rudiments of Lomba 
rd Street, Thursday 
B rus H Darwin: Origin of Species, chap. xiv. FORTNIGHT ago, before the issue of the te 
3 get out—I can’t get out,” said of the new Conversion Loan, the gilt-edged 
fe star market displayed every indication of firmness 
O blog Uy 4 “If any will not work, neither let him | 42nd one would have felt justified in saying that a 
N eve Ré eat.” steady and sustained rise could be anticipated durj 
E hu D5 2 Thess, iii. 10. 


5 Judges iii. 18-30 


Acrostic No. 398.—The winner is “‘ N. O. Sellam,’’ Mr. 
G. K. Malleson, 64, Gordon Road, Ealing, who has chosen as 
his prize ‘ Thirty Tales and Sketches,’ by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, published by Duckworth and reviewed) by us on 
November 2. Thirty-seven other competitors named this book. 


Atso Correct.—Boskerris, Ceyx, Clam, Maud Crowther, 
Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Sisyphus. 


One Licut Wronc.—E. Barrett, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
Chailey, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Ursula D’Ot, Jop, John Lennie, 
Margaret, Met, Mrs. Milne, Quis, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Tyro. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, Barberry, Mrs. R. H. 
Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Dhualt, Farsdon, Glamis, Haw, 
W. P. James, Lilian, Martha, G. W. Miller, Miss Moore, 
Peter, F. M. Petty, Shorwell, Stucco, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. 
Warden, A. R. Wheeler, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. All others 


more. 


Light 10. Neither is not an answer to the question asked, 
and as to Nigger, given by more than one skilful solver, I 
don’t know what to make of it. No is an answer, and so is 
the more emphatic Never!, which answers the question and 
fits the place. 


Acrostic No. 


397.—One_ Light wrong: Rabbits. Two 
wrong: F. R. 


CuHaILEyY AND SpyELLa.—Hedonic is an adjective; the noun is 
Hedonics. See Chambers’s 20th Cent. Dict. and the C.O.D. 
When men “cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war’”’ they 
too often devastate, pillage, lay waste, and destroy quite 
recklessly, making Havoc ‘ all their aim.’”? Witness the 
Palatinate and the Chinese Emperor’s Summer Palace. 


Jorp.—It is news to me that the cock crows immediately 
after one of his hens has laid an egg. I did not know that 
he so much as knew that they lay eggs. 


G. W. Mitcer.—Many thanks for note. I suppose it is the 
European Dutch who call the animal Aardwolf, the only form 
of the word given in our dictionaries. It is a hyena in the 
sense in which a lion is a cat.—In Bailey’s version of the 
Colloquies of Erasmus, the word noctua is translated Night- 
Owl. Now Bailey was a lexicographer. Moreover, Riddle’s 
Latin dictionary gives Night-owl as the English of noctua.—No 
coupon, no book: but you rarely want one. 


Marcaret.—I should never dream of applying the word 
damnable to Rain; nor do I use ‘* swear-words ”’ in my acrostics 
except in quotations from Shakespeare, Milton, and other’ 
first-class poets. ‘‘ It is an ill) wind that blows nobody good,” 
and the rain that wets us through and spoils our picnic may 
be far from satisfying the needs of the farmer on whose fields 
we are trespassing. Reiteration;is the modern form of iteration, 
and the two words are identical in meaning. 


A. E.—Your tenth Light was also wrong. Bacchanalians, 
as I pointed out, misses the literary allusion. Bacchanals is 
Byron’s word. 


Mrs. Miine.—For Light 11 you gave Icicle, which makes 
the Second Upright wrong. A mistake in either of the Uprights 
nullifies the whole solution. 

Jim-iams seems to be known to nearly all oun solvers; why 
it is omitted by the C.O.D., and even by the “‘ all-slang ”’ 
dictionaries, I do not know. It is not a new word, by any 
means, but I have never seen it in print. 


Our 29TH QuarTERLY ComPETITION.—After the Tenth Round the 
leaders are :—Margaret (2 points down); Clam, N. O. Sellam 
(3); Sisyphus (4); A. E., Carlton, Ceyx, Fossil, Martha, Tyro, 
C. J. Warden (5); A. de V. Blathwayt, Iago (6). 


the next few months. The announcement of the terms 
of the new loan naturally had a devastating effect 
on the price of existing Government securities : 

all appeared too high in comparison with the new issue. 
From the initial setback there has been some recovery 
and I draw attention to this market to-day because 
it is likely to prove the most promising section of 
the Stock Exchange for the next three or four months, 

There have been so many financial upsets and 
surprises recently that the fact may be overlooked 
that even before the General Election the withdrawal 
of money from London and European centres to 
finance speculative operations in Wall Street led not 
merely to the dollar value of sterling depreciating 
to a dangerously low ebb, but also to monetary 
stringency this side, which quite naturally led to a 
marking down of prices in the gilt-edged market. 
Now that the American crash has come, it seems 
inevitable that slowly but surely the bulk of these 
vast sums sent to America to be utilized in the day- 
to-day call money market at attractive rates will be 
withdrawn, and that a fair portion of it will be avail- 
able in the London market. Eliminating, therefore, 
this new Conversion Loan, one could foreshadow 
with every degree of confidence a gradual appreciation 
of British Government securities. At the moment 
of writing, the amount of this new Conversion Loan 
issued, both under its conversion schemes and for 
cash, is not known, but it is felt that in due course 
it will take its place as a popular ‘‘ safety first ’’ invest- 
ment, and will cease to affect adversely the remainder 
of the list in this category. There appears every pro- 
bability that, at all events after the turn of the year, 
there will be a period of easy money which should 
lead to considerable sums being invested in the gilt- 
edged market, a state of affairs that is likely to be 
anticipated in the form of a gradual appreciation of 
prices between now and the end of the year. In these 
circumstances I suggest that the moment is particu- 
larly opportune for the purchase of any of these 
stocks. 

In the past, 5 per cent.-War Loan has been the 
most popular counter with the general body of 
investors : first, because its yield is the most generous, 
and secondly, because Income Tax is not deducted at 
source, which makes the loan particularly attractive 
to people abroad, and, therefore, not subject to our 
heavy Income Tax burden. As a result of the con- 
version rights in the new loan, a certain number of 
holders of War Loan have sold half their stock, with 
the object of re-investing in the new loan and converting 
their other half, which has led to a setback in the 
price of War Loan to a level which must be deemed 
particularly attractive. While it must be remembered 
that the Treasury have the power to pay off War 
Loan now in any year, in view of the fact that prior 
to last week’s conversion the amount outstanding 
was £2,184,468,777, it is suggested that the best one 
can hope for is that by repeated conversion offers this 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. Funds £37,466,700. Total Income Exceeds £10,775,800 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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THE VERDICT OF THE CRITICS 


The new Fourteenth Editiow of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, published under the editorship 
of Mr. J. L. Garvin, és unquestionably the greatest 
single event of the literary year, We take plea- 
sure, therefore, in presenting herewith some 
impartial and authoritative judgments of eminent 
critics EncycLopzp1a Britannica Co., Lrp. 


THE VERY FINEST ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
By THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. 


DO not know of any other publication of such wide and 

varied interest, of such acknowledged authority, of such 
universal appeal and such remarkable utility as the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. I do not believe such another exists; or 
has ever existed. 


A “Humanized” Edition. 


The newest edition of the Encyclopedia, which now lies 
before me as I write, marks an advance far beyond any of 
its predecessors. I understand that Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
assuredly our most successful living journalist-editor, has 
made it his particular charge to seek out, in each department 
of knowledge, a colleague who combines expert knowledge 
of every branch of his subject with the capacity for clear 
expositions and for selecting other contributors with these 
major qualifications. This process, I gather, is officially 
described by the promoters of the new edition as “ Humanizing 
the Encyclopedia.” The phrase explains itself. While every 
article in the older editions has been re-written or revised 
with an eye to bringing it up-to-date, removing all waste 
matter, and expressing the most dominant modern views, we 
are offered, in addition, a far more individual outlook on the 
various subjects than was possible in the professorial surveys 
which have hitherto been a feature of the work. This may 
be, as the promoters claim, a new tendency; but, like so many 
such, it is really a revival of an admirable old tendency. I 
venture to recall that Diderot’s famous Encyclopedia, which 
changed the whole thought of Europe, was most definitely 
an individual—a “ humanized ”—production. 


Great Editorial Achievement. 


The advantages of such a method are obvious. For 
example, instead of a dry, colourless résumé of the history 
of a subject, we are presented with a lively vigorous presen- 
tation of the facts, together with such a survey of present 
views and probable future developments as is unlikely to 
enter the horizon of the mere summarist. The method, of 
course, has also its dangers. It is always open to a high- 
spirited contributor to take too personal a view of a subject 
in which he is very keenly interested, and to import into his 
discussion of it theories and suggestions which may not be 
wholly warranted by the facts. But here is where the 
importance of the editor and his chief assistants enters. Mr. 
Garvin is far too shrewd and practised an editor to fail in 
this. I do not know, I can only dimly envisage, the almost 
superhuman efforts of tact and advice which must have 
gone to the editing of this mew “humanized” Encyclopedia 
Britannica. That Mr. Garvin has succeeded in attuning the 
personal touch of his contributors to an exact, scientific 
discussion of controversial subjects, is clear to me from such 
articles as I have so far read. 

I have looked through the list of Mr. Garvin’s principal 
colleagues. I find among them the names of many men to 
whom I should naturally turn for the wisest and most illu- 
minating information upon their respective subjects. 

It is quite clear to me that the “humanizing” of the new 
edition has not in the least diminished its basic value as a 
storehouse of information, as a guide to knowledge, as a 
genuine contribution to the education of the world. 


Brilliantly Illustrated. 


Just as this originally Scottish work struck a new textual 
note in Encyclopedias, so it can be claimed for the latest 
edition that an entirely new importance has been given to the 
illustrations. 


The illustrations in earlier editions have in every case 
surpassed their predecessors; but the new Fourteenth Edition 
goes far beyond them all. I understand that every kind of 
process, however new, however expensive has been tested for 
the provision of illustrations to the new work. The result 
is very remarkable. So brilliantly illustrated a book of 
reference has never before been planned or produced. The 


colour illustrations which I have seen are of a quality 
altogether remarkable, while the line drawings, very abundant 
in number, are as excellent as care and research can make 
them. 


Finest Encyclopedia of all time. 

There is one other feature which I think I should mention, 
though it may appear somewhat fanciful, I cannot but feel 
a considerable measure of satisfaction in the thought that 
this great and unparalleled compilation will go out all over 
the world as the new Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and this new edition is a monument to the friend- 
ship and mutual esteem of the various nations, including the 
great United States of America, which constitute the English- 
speaking world. To the members of this greatest of civiliza- 
tions its accomplishment must bring a considerable degree of 
satisfaction to any patriot to realize that the outstanding 
encyclopedia of our day, certainly the very finest encyclo- 
pedia which has ever been produced at any time and in any 
country, should proclaim itself the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Those fools who suppose that our Empire is in decay, who 
have perhaps already begun to forget how we bore on our 
shoulders the brunt of the most tremendous international 
conflict in history, will now be forced to realize, beyond the 
possibility of denial, that we have succeeded in producing a 
learned and intellectual work of international super-eminence. 

For all these reasons I am proud to be a contributor to 
this magnificent new edition of the Britannica; I am proud 
to be numbered among those whose careers are considered 
of sufficient importance to merit inclusion among its contents; 
I am proud to have enrolled myself as a Founder Subscriber 
to this Fourteenth Edition; above all, I am proud that it goes 
out into the world as a monument to the English-speaking 
nations, to their enterprise, organization and co-operative 
editing—in every sense a true Encyclopedia Britannica. 


OTHER COMMENTS. 


Dairy . . . It has become more than ever 
a work for ready reference, while retaining its reputation 
for solid articles on great themes by eminent authorities.” 

EVENING STANDARD.—“. .. , The scholar, the man of affairs, 
and the plain citizen can consult it with equal satisfaction. 
It is a triumphant production. It puts a university of learn- 
ing within an arm’s reach.” 

THE OpserveR.—“. . . . The pictures are knowledge at a 
glance, and are an invaluable aid to understanding the process 
of industry and manufacture.” 

Tue . . . The Britannica is certainly very 
good value. No less an authority than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (a good bargainer) states that ‘money spent on 
such a work is an investment in a gilt-edged security.’ It is.” 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. 


You are cordially invited to send for the handsome free 
booklet describing the mew Britannica and containing 
numerous colour plates, etc., together with illustrations of the 
bookcase-table that is included with each set. Full details of 
bindings, prices and easy payment offer are also included. 

If you are at all interested in learning more about the new 
Britannica, it would be advisable to act promptly as the 
demand is great. A coupon is attached for your convenience. 


Tue Britannica Co., Lrp., 
Imperial House, 
80-86, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Please send me by return of post, without any obligation 
on my part, your new 56-page booklet describing the new 
Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica, together with full in- 
formation concerning bindings, low price offer and easy terms 
of payment. 
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amount will be materially reduced. There appears 
no prospect, at all events, very little prospect, of 
the Treasury being im the position to repay anything 
like so vast a sum, at any rate for the next ten 
years, and more probably not until the date of maturity 
in 1947, by which time the amount outstanding might 
be reduced to a total more easily handled than the 
existing one. In these circumstances I feel that War 
Loan is an extremely attractive purchase at the present 
level and I look for a gradual recovery to start in 
the reasonably near future. Other counters in this 
market which appear well worth acquiring at present 
levels are the 3 per cent. Local Loans, Consolidated 
4 per cent. Loan and the Conversion 34 per cent. Loan. 
Conditions in America are still critical, and a long 
list of failures is likely. This must necessarily lay 
a restraining hand on our markets, particularly in 
view of the large number of our industrial companies 
whose share have been dealt in in the New York kerb. 
The greatest caution is needed; the gilt-edged market 
appears to possess genuinely promising prospects and 
the counters dealt in in that market are obviously 
beyond question; investors should, therefore, seriously 
consider utilizing such funds as they have available 
in this market, at all events temporarily, until con- 
ditions are more propitious. 


SUDAN PLANTATIONS 


The Sudan Plantations Syndicate has acquired 
further concessions, and these are in course of develop- 
ment from the company‘s existing resources, no fresh 
issue of capital having to be made. Shareholders in 
Sudan Plantations received dividends amounting to 
25 per cent. for last year, and Sudan shares still 
appear promising at the present level. 


TOBACCO SHARES 


Among first-class shares, the price of which has 
been marked down as the result of recent general 
conditions, are the ordinary shares of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland) 
Limited, and the ordinary shares of the British 
American Tobacco Company. The attention of readers 
of these notes has frequently been drawn to the shares 
of these two really first-class companies. Atten- 
tion is again drawn to these counters, because in view 
of the depressed price the present is an opportune 
time to pick up _ these shares. Next year 
we shall have to face a Socialist Budget, but 
it appears improbable that Labour will risk the serious 
displeasure of their own supporters by adding to the 
already heavy cost of tobacco and cigarettes by further 
taxation. Another tobacco share which appears 
worthy of attention at the present price is the £1 ‘‘A” 
ordinary shares of Carreras Limited, 


KREUGER AND TOLL 


There has been persistent and heavy selling of 
Kreuger and Toll debentures and shares during the 
last few weeks. While a portion of this is undoubtedly 
attributable to general conditions, a certain amount of 
the selling may emanate from holders who are fearful 
that the company is increasing its capital, particularly 
its debentures, too quickly. It will be remembered 
that the company has undertaken to float a 
25,000,000 loan for Germany in exchange for the 
tobacco monopoly. 
needed in the selection of investments, Kreuger and 
Toll shares and debentures are probably best left alone 
for the next few months. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


In this issue will be found a report of the Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Gramophone Co., Ltd. 


As more caution than ever is. 


16 November 1929 
Company Meeting 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Gramophone Co, 
was held on November 13 at the Hotel Victori » Ltd, 
Avenue, London, W.C. a, Northumberland 
Mr. Li. Williams (the chairman), 

is speech, said: Our trading profit for the 
41,200,912. It is the highest “Agate as yet 
progressive, the corresponding figures for the years ending J 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 being in round few. 
£229,000, £294,000, £338,000, £780,000 and 4l, 
respectively. 

From the trading profit figure we have to make 
deductions which amount to £54,404, leaving a net ‘tee 
£1,146,508, and adding to this the balance from last 
after paying dividends, gives us £ 2,105,155 to deal with. A, 
interim dividend of 10 per cent. was paid in May, and a 
final dividend of 50 per cent. is now recommended, which will 
leave a balance of £1,285,439 to be carried forward, Having 
regard to the proceeds of the new capital issue now in our 
hands, this may appear to be an unnecessarily large amount 
to carry forward, but we must remember that next year 
it will be necessary to provide dividends on a fully paid capital 
of £3,340,000, and if we maintain the proportionate rate of 
this year’s dividend we shall require £1,002,000 to do it, and 
we are not very likely to get much benefit from the new capital 
during the current year. 

You will see from the report that during the past year 
approximately £600,000 was expended on further extensions in 
factory accommodation and equipment. This is in addition to 
the £400,000 used for a like purpose in the previous year, 
Further extensions and additions are under way and in con- 
templation, but not to the same extent as last year. The 
ture is not confined to Hayes. Approximately we have had to 
double the capacity of each of our factories abroad—rebuild 
and enlarge in India and build a new factory in Turkey. A 
portion of the new capital is destined for the Marconi factories 
and buildings on completion of the contract of which you have 
been told. 

The Marconi contract is not yet completed, but will be shortly, 
In the meantime we have been working in conjunction with 
the Marconi Company so as, on completion, to take over our 
acquisition with the factories and business well forward upon 
our own lines. 

The advent of wireless broadcasting some years ago gave rise 
to doubts as to its effect upon the Gramophone business. Your 
directors from the beginning held firmly to the view that radio 
would not replace the gramophone as a house entertainer, and 
from the earliest period have consistently attempted to co-operate 
with the Broadcasting Company by placing many of the gramo- 
phone artists at its disposal for broadcasting purposes. 

Many of the inventions which have made broadcasting possible 
have also been found to be useful in the gramophone field. 
The application of valve amplification, which is vital to wireless, 
has also made possible not only the electric recording, which 
has contributed so much to the quality of our records, but to 
electric reproduction—that is to say gramophones which repro- 
duce electrically. Your directors considered, therefore, that 
your company should become actively interested in radio. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding concern in the radio field in 
this country was the Marconi Company, and in March last 
the directors acquired all the rights which the Marconi Company 
possessed in the field of home entertainment, together with their 
factories and sales depéts and the whole of their interest in the 
the M.O. Valve Company, thereby obtaining a pre-eminent 
position in the wireless industry of this country. s 

The wireless industry has not in recent years been working 
under prosperous conditions such as the gramophone industry 
has enjoyed. It will be the policy of your directors to try and 
place its radio business on the same high-grade footing as its 
gramophone business. I am happy to say that the models 
shown at the exhibition at Olympia received the enthusiastic 
approbation of the whole trade and, large orders were booked, 
which are now in course of being executed. 

Of the year in front of us it is difficult to give a forecast. 
The sales in all departments for the first four months exceed 
those of the same period in 1928, but not by very much, and 
having regard to the present economic conditions prevailing 
throughout our vast territory, that fact is very gratifying, 
and we can only hope that the increase will be maintained. 
After the expiration of the year, perhaps a little sooner, we 
may begin to feel the results of our Marconi acquisition and 
our co-operation with the film industry. ; 

In conclusion, the chairman said that in view of the increasing 
responsibility which the business entailed, he had asked his 
colleagues to relieve him of the chairmanship. He had presided 
over the business from its puling infancy to its present vigorous 
manhood, and he rejoiced to think that he would hand over 
to his successor a business of world-wide renown, of great 
prosperity, of ‘enormous possibilities and of unimpeachable 
integrity. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


in the course of 
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tering, and feedin 
Your generous support is needed. 


In thankfulness of your own home comfort, send a 
ift to-day to—Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon. 


ief Secretary, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1 


The CHURCH ARMY 


The Saturday Review 


ESTITUTE men under a Church 
Army Roof. Fed, warmed, and 
sheltered—and in the morning the chance 
of a fresh start in life. 


Every night up to 2 a.m. the C.A. Street 
Patrols gather some 200 homeless men. 
The majority accept the work which is 
offered next day. 


£10 will cover the cost of gathering, shel- 


g 200 men for a night. 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office ; 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 15,858,217 
RESERVE FUND 10,250,000 
DEPOSITS, etc. (30 June, 1929) - 331,395, 931 


SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairman 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice- Chairman 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL, 


Foreign General Manager: 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


descri of British & Foreign Banking 
Gosinese Transacted. 


The Bank has over 2,000 Branches in England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
Head Office : Paris. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: ter. 

BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I.. Rome and Genoa. 
BARCLAYS BANK (Canada), Montreal. 


“ Legal Parables 


For particulars apply:— 
THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “ SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL” 

29 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C.4 

Telephone : Holborn 1853 


“ Landlord and Tenant Notebook” 
Landlord and Tenant am 1927, etc., etc. 


“The Companies Act, 1929”—Practical Notes—invaluable to Solicitors, Accountants, Company 


ies, etc. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


Established 1857 


“ The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession” 


Annual (inclusive) Subscription . . . 


£2-12-0 


PERMANENT FEATURES OF SOUND PRACTICAL VALUE: 
“ Current Topics”—Dealing with the legal aspect of various matters of interest to Solicitors, 

Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, etc. 
“ A Conveyancer’s Diary ””—A searching weekly review of matters affecting the Law of Property. 
—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction Acts, The 


“ Points in Practice ”—Difficult points submitted by Registered Subscribers answered by 
in their respective branches of law. In cases of urgency replies are promptly sent by post. 


“ Notes of recent cases” —To keep you up-to-date with the latest legal decisions. 
“ County Court Letter ”—Of the utmost importance to County Court Practitioners. 
—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 
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The Saturday Review 


Miscellaneous Shipping 
T. HILL, 49 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. €2 
Fe Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2623 
Wimbledon. 


Manufacturer of “‘ ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Typewriting 
Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
MS » 2nd speedily typed by experienced 
Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


Regular Sai 

it r Sailings from 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc.. MEDITERRAN 

‘PERSIAN GULF, B 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., 

and Tickets ngeable, also Tickets 

P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping psa 

Addresses for all Passenger Business, P. & O. Kouse 14 
Street, London, S.W.1 or City Booki, 

tall Street, London, E.C8; 

P. & O. and B.I. 


B.I. Agents: GRAY, DA 


ng Office, P. & O. 130 
for or Business, 


E.C3. 


& & BRITI 
| MAIL AND PASSENGER» senvices D A = 


Art Exhibition 


FOR NEAT AND ACCURATE TYPEWRITING 
Alex. McLachlan, Ryecroft,’”? Deal. 

‘“*The man who typed The Good Companions.’’ 
1,000 words. 

speciality. 

Priestley, etc. 


1s. per 
1s. 3d. with carbon. Literary. and Dramatic work 
Recommended by Hugh Walpole, J. B. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 
Lithographs by Honoré Daumier. 
Exhibition open till Dec. 14. 10—5. Sats. 10~-) 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


E. T. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 
30 Maps and Plans, 80 Illustrations. 

“ A brilliant book.”—The Times, Particularly good.” —Academy 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.""—Liverpool Daily Post 
60 itustrations, sare and Plans, 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
716 =O NOR WALES | 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
60 Illustrations, Mees and Plans, | 100 [tusstrations, Maps and Plans, 
6/- FRENCH ITALIAN | 4/- WEST SWITZERLAND 
RIVIER ae CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 
LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 


BERNE, THE aan OBER- 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2)/- 


2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | THE ITALIAN 
ah PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY 
- Illustrations, Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Mlustrations, 
“ZURICH AND. ST. moRITZ, os 

THE ENGADINE 
216 MOTOR CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS WORLD 

Handbook to the oe oy Hotels throughout the World. 
ton. London—Simpkin’s. 
— Hachette & Co. 
Railway Bookstalls and “i Booksellers 
THE 
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The Episcopal Challenge to Parliament 
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Joy 
Like Any Other Night 
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GEORGE ADAM 
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The Last Straw? THE MAN IN THE STREET 


The Economic Education of the British People 
HERBERT G. WILLIAMS, M.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. 
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Viscount Milner 
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The Changing Face of England 

By Viscount KNEBWORTH 
An Australian View of, ‘Canada’s Drift” 
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International Bank Credit 
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Why I Gave Up Writing Plays 
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